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The  Acting  President  comments  on  Wright  Report 


Acting  President  John  H.  Sword  and 
a group  of  senior  colleagues  on  Monday 
last  discussed  with  the  Commission  on 
Post-Secondary  Education  in  Ontario  the 
“Response  of  the  University  of  Toronto” 
to  the  draft  report  of  the  Commission. 
The  University’s  brief  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Commission  for  study 
prior  to  Monday’s  hearing. 


Mrs.  R.  G.  Riddell,  perhaps  better 
known  as  Kay  Riddell  to  her  hundreds 
of  friends  on  and  off  campus,  is  relin- 
quishing her  work  at  the  International 
Student  Centre  on  June  30.  For  six  of 
the  past  seven  years  Mrs.  Riddell  was 
director  of  the  ISC  and  since  July  1 last 
has  been  Overseas  Student  Adviser. 

In  announcing  her  resignation,  Robin 
Ross,  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  said 
that  Mrs.  Riddell  had  “worked  with  stu- 
dents from  abroad  with  skill  and  dedica- 
tion for  the  past  20  years.  Under  her 
guidance,  the  ISC  flourished,  and  imagi- 
native and  innovative  programs  were 
developed  to  enable  overseas  students 
and  Canadians  to  meet  and  come  to 
understand  each  other.  As  Overseas  Stu- 
dent Adviser,  Mrs.  Riddell  devoted  much 


G.  E.  Connell,  professor  and  a former 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  Associate  Dean  (Basic  Science), 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  effective  immediately. 
Dr.  Connell  hopes  he  will  also  be  able  to 
continue  with  his  research,  which  has  been 
mainly  concerned  with  proteins  and  im- 
munochemistry. 

Dr.  Connell  obtained  his  B.A.  degree 
with  honours  in  Biochemistry  at  U of  T in 
1951  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1955,  and  then 
secured  a post-doctoral  fellowship  in  the 
Division  of  Applied  Biology  of  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada  in  Ottawa.  He 
spent  1956-7  as  a U.S.  National  Science 
Foundation  fellow  in  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  New  York  College  of  Medi- 
cine, before  returning  to  the  U of  T as 
assistant  professor  of  Biochemistry.  In  1962 
he  was  made  associate  professor,  and  in 
1965  he  became  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  Department.  After  spending  1970-1  on 
sabbatical  leave  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Connell  re- 
sumed his  professorial  appointment. 

As  a member  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council,  1966-70,  and  of  the  Council’s 
executive  in  1969-70,  Dr.  Connell  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  development  of 
ALS  (anti-lymphocytic  serum),  a complex 
that  many  believe  to  hold  promise  in  con- 
trolling tissue-rejection  reactions  in  organ 


(The  complete  text  of  the  “Response” 
begins  on  page  2 of  this  Bulletin.  A 
brief  to  the  Commission  from  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  also  appears  inside,  on 
page  5.) 

With  Dr.  Sword  to  discuss  the  brief 
and  to  answer  questions  were  Graduate 
Dean  E.  A.  Safarian,  Prof.  Stefan  Dupre, 
chairman  of  Political  Economy,  both 


of  her  time  to  meeting  students  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  discuss  their  con- 
cerns, an  area  in  which  she  was  particu- 
larly effective.” 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Riddell,  a graduate  of  Victoria  College, 
in  1952  became  executive  secretary, 
then  executive  director,  of  FROS  — 
Friendly  Relations  with  Overseas  Stu- 
dents. In  1962  she  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Registrar  as  Overseas  Student  Ad- 
viser and  three  years  later  was  appointed 
first  director  of  the  International  Student 
Centre  established  in  historic  Cumber- 
land House,  which  was  restored  and  re- 
furbished for  its  new  role  in  the  life  of 
the  University. 

In  the  early  months  of  1971  Mrs. 

( See  page  8,  col.  3 ) 


transplantation.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
MRC  committee  that  planned  a national 
trial  of  an  antilymphocyte  serum  in  1969-70. 
He  also  chaired  the  grants  committee  for 
molecular  biology,  1966-67,  and  that  for 
immunology  and  transplantation  for  1967-70. 

Sidney  Smith  Hall  foyer 
becomes  day  care  centre 

Mothers,  fathers,  and  a dozen  or  so 
babies  and  toddlers  turned  the  foyer  of 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  into  a temporary  day 
care  centre  on  Wednesday.  They  hoped 
to  direct  public  attention  to  their  request 
for  more  day  care  space  on  campus. 

N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  represented  Acting  President 
John  H.  Sword,  who,  because  of  prior 
commitments,  could  not  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  join  the  parents  at  lunch. 

In  mid-afternoon,  a delegation  from 
the,  day  care  sponsors  presented  to  Miss 
Lois  Reimer,  Assistant  Registrar,  their 
plea  for  the  use  as  an  additional  day  care 
centre  of  a small  building  behind  the  old 
weather  bureau,  now  vacant,  on  Bloor 
St.  W.  at  St.  George.  The  one  centre  now 
in  use  is  on  Sussex  Ave. 


members  of  the  President’s  Council,  and 
Patrick  Phillips,  Director,  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Awards.  All  members  of  the  Com- 
mission except  Principal  John  Deutsch  of 
Queen’s  University  were  present  for  the 
U of  T presentation. 

On  hand  for  the  Senate  submis- 
sion were  Dr.  Albert  Rose,  Director, 
School  of  Social  Work,  the  principal 
spokesman;  President  John  Hodgetts  of 
Victoria  University,  Prof.  G.  F.  D.  Duff, 
chairman  of  Mathematics,  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  Peters,  alumni  representative  on  the 
Senate.  Chancellor  Pauline  McGibbon 
was  an  interested  observer. 

Prof.  Rose  explained  to  the  Commis- 
sion, that,  although  the  brief  was  de- 
scribed as  a submission  of  the  Senate, 
that  body  as  a whole  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  text  prior  to 
its  presentation  to  the  Commission  be- 
cause of  the  pressures  of  events  of  the 
recent  past.  It  therefore  really  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  eight  members 
who  had  been  instructed  by  the  Senate 
to  prepare  a brief  on  the  Commission’s 
draft  report. 

In  a covering  letter.  Dr.  Sword  wrote 
to  the  Commission  as  follows: 

“I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  that 
you  have  given  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  respond  to  your  Draft  Report, 
at  a date  after  the  last  of  your  published 
list  of  open  hearings. 

“You  will  already  have  received  briefs 
from  many  different  sectors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  My  own,  which  is 
enclosed,  reflects  some  of  the  reactions 
of  myself  and  my  advisers  to  the  three 
topics  in  your  Draft  Report  which  we 
thought  were  of  greatest  importance  to 
us,  namely,  students,  financing,  and  con- 
trol. If  we  had  gone  through  the  Report 
clause  by  clause,  this  brief  would  have 
contained  expressions  of  commendation 
and  enthusiastic  agreement.  To  save 
everyone’s  time,  however,  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  these  three  areas,  with 
the  result  that  our  response  appears  to 


Students  will  have  to  pay  a larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  their  university  edu- 
cation in  1972-73  and  provincial  grants 
will  be  adjusted  accordingly,  the  Hon. 
Darcy  McKeough,  Provincial  Treasurer, 
announced  in  his  budget  speech  on 
Tuesday. 

In  a statement  to  the  Legislature,  Mr. 
McKeough  said: 

“There  have  been  strong  cost  pressures 
in  the  area  of  post-secondary  education 
over  the  past  several  years.  At  the  same 
time  tuition  fees  have  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged  and  in  some  post- 
secondary institutions  no  tuition  has  been 
charged.  The  Government  believes  it  is 
inequitable  for  taxpayers  to  bear  all  of 
the  cost  increases  in  this  area;  rather, 
the  students  who  benefit  directly  should 
bear  a larger  part  of  the  costs  of  their 
post-secondary  education.  Therefore, 
having  reviewed  the  tuition  fee  structure 
in  all  our  post-secondary  institutions,  we 
recommended  increases  of  about  $100 
for  our  universities  and  community  col- 
leges, and  the  introduction  of  tuition  fees 
in  our  schools  of  nursing  and  in  teachers’ 
colleges.  The  revisions  in  our  grant  pay- 
ments will  be  based  on  the  following 
basic  tuition  structure  in  1972-73: 

“Universities  and  teachers’  colleges  — 
$585. 

“Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  — 
$350. 

“Community  colleges  and  schools  of 
nursing  — $250. 

“Agricultural  schools  and  schools  for 
nursing  assistants  — $150. 

“These  changes  will  result  in  increased 


be  more  critical  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been. 

“The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the 
brief.  We  state  our  agreement  with  the 
principle  of  broader  accessibility.  We 
believe  that  full-time  sequential  educa- 
tion will  continue  to  be  in  demand  be- 
cause it  has  certain  real  advantages, 
although  the  Commission’s  ‘cafeteria’ 
model  of  the  educational  process  is  not 
wholly  unattractive,  and  our  responsi- 
bility to  students  who  prefer  a discon- 
tinuous pattern  is  acknowledged.  We 
state  our  desire  that  the  universities  re- 
tain control  of  their  academic  standards, 
from  which  arises  concern  about  Recom- 
mendations 7 and  52.  Regarding  student 
aid,  we  share  the  concerns  already 
widely  expressed  about  the  Commission’s 
proposals,  and  we  conclude  this  section 
with  three  points  that  we  hope  the 
Province  will  bear  in  mind  in  this  regard. 

“Under  the  heading  of  financing  we 
set  forth  our  serious  objections  to  both 
the  idea  and  the  proposed  method  of 
separating  the  funding  of  research  and 
teaching.  We  then  point  out  that  the 
Commission  appears  to  have  accepted 
certain  common  assumptions  about  run- 
away educational  costs  and  inefficient 
financial  management  in  universities,  in 
the  face  of  evidence  in  the  Report  itself 
that  contradicts  those  assumptions,  and 
we  suggest  that  the  Commission’s  nega- 
tive views  on  graduate  studies  and  the 
professions  are  based  on  an  inadequate 
understanding  of  the  contribution  of 
advanced-level  work  to  the  individual 
and  to  society. 

“Under  ‘Control’,  we  include  a careful 
analysis  of  the  hierarchy  of  boards  and 
committees  that  the  Commission  recom- 
mends, and  state  some  of  the  questions 
raised  by  these  proposals.  We  conclude 
with  an  alternative  suggestion  for  a 
structure  that  we  believe  will  be  more 
appropriate  and  workable.  It  is  this  part 
of  our  brief  that  we  would  particularly 
like  to  discuss  with  the  Commission.” 


student  financial  participation  in  their 
own  education  of  about  $23  million, 
funds  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
raised  through  taxes.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  remind  the  Members  that  govern- 
mental financial  assistance  is  available  to 
students  in  need  and  that  we  have  en- 
riched our  summer  employment  pro- 
gram.” 

(The  basic  tuition  fee  at  University  of 
Toronto  varies  from  $470  in  Arts  and 
Science  to  $700  in  Medicine.) 

In  another  part  of  his  statement,  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  said: 

“As  the  Premier  announced  on  March 
10,  the  Government  will  again  provide  a 
large  number  of  temporary  summer  posi- 
tions offering  students  challenging  and 
meaningful  employment.  This  year  we 
expect  to  hire  12,500  students  in  our 
regular  departmental  programs  and  to 
expand  the  number  of  our  highly  suc- 
cessful special  programs  such  as  SWEEP 
and  the  Retardation  Student  Volunteer 
Program.  The  total  program  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1972  will  provide  employment  for 
18,500  students  at  a cost  of  over  $21 
million. 

EXHIBITIONS 

McLaughlin  Planetarium.  “Above  Mount 
Olympos”.  To  April  9.  Times:  Tues.  to  Fri., 
3 and  8 p.m.  Sat.,  2,  3.30,  7.30  and  9 p.m. 
Sun.,  2,  3.30,  5 and  7.30  p.m. 

Representative  exhibition  of  work  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  of  Architectural 
Art,  Fanshaw  College,  London,  Ont.  March 
30  to  April  24.  Architecture,  230  College  St. 


Mrs  R G Riddell  is  leaving  ISC 
after  20  years  of  dedicated  work 


Appointment  in  Medicine 


University  grants  to  be  adjusted 
for  higher  student  tuition  fees 


Text  of  Acting  President’s  reply  to  Wright 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  “Response 
to  the  Draft  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Post-Secondary  Education’'  from  the 
Acting  President  of  the  University  of 
Toronto: 

This  submission  deals  mainly  with 
three  topics  in  the  Wright  Commission’s 
Draft  Report  that  we  regard  as  the  most 
important  to  this  University:  those  hav- 
ing to  do  with  students,  financing,  and 
control. 

(a)  Students 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  movement  towards 
more  flexible  admission  requirements. 
We  were  the  first  university  in  Ontario 
to  admit  students  on  the  basis  of  com- 
pletion of  secondary  school  studies,  in- 
stead of  demanding  specific  combinations 
of  subjects.  We  have  known  the  value 
of  out-of-school  experience  for  a long 
time:  after  World  War  II,  for  example, 
we  gave  our  ex-service  students  one 
year’s  credit  towards  the  B.A.  degree; 
we  now  give  practically  open  admission 
to  mature  students.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment, accordingly,  with  the  Commis- 
sion’s stated  desire  that  there  should  be 
broader  access  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion in  general  and  to  university  courses 
in  particular  for  a range  of  students  not 
limited  by  economic  status,  sex,  age  or 
formal  qualifications. 

We  agree  with  the  Commission  that 
many  Ontario  students  continue  their 
education  because  they  do  not  know 
v.  hat  else  to  do.  But  we  think  it  is  wrong 
to  imply  that  post-secondary  education 
has  become  universal.  Work  does  remain 
a real  alternative.  We  do  not  agree  that 
only  some  sort  of  irrational  social  pres- 
sure keeps  people  continuously  in  school 
after  Grade  12.  As  real  incomes  rise, 
parents  and  students  are  more  able  to 
bear  the  private  costs  of  extended  study; 
farther,  they  are  more  eager  to  buy  the 
consumption  benefits  of  higher  educa- 
tion. We  must  therefore  expect  more 
and  more  people  to  stay  sequentially  in 
school  for  longer  and  longer  periods.  In 
the  USA,  enrolments  and  retention  rates 
lave  continued  to  rise.  American  ex- 
perience suggests  that  the  “real  income” 
effect,  not  irrational  society,  is  the  most 
important  determinant  of  the  demand 
for  full-time  sequential  university  study. 

The  Commission  suggests  that  we 
need  more  alternatives  to  post-secondary 
education.  No  doubt  we  do.  But  let  us 
not  exaggerate  this  need,  or  the  degree 
of  “conscription”  now  present  in  the 
university  population,  or  the  numerical 
response  to  the  new  devices  which  the 
Commission  proposes.  The  Commission 
says  we  must  not  be  allowed  to  maintain 
quality  of  experience  by  tailoring  our 
enrolments  to  our  resources.  Therefore  it 
becomes  difficult  for  universities  to  ac- 
cept any  suggestion  that  is  likely  to  di- 
vert substantial  funds  from  university 
financing  to  other  activities.  We  will 
need  more  money  to  do  our  own  job 
properly  — to  be  fair  to  our  students, 
and  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our  teach- 
ing and  research.  The  Commission  is 
committed  to  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
public  resources.  It  has  yet  to  be  shown 
that  the  alternatives  mentioned  by  the 
Commission  (p.  17)  are  as  socially  use- 
ful, per  dollar  of  outlay,  as  university 
education. 

The  Commission  uses  a “cafeteria” 
model  of  the  educational  process  which 
has  clearly  influenced  all  its  recommen- 
dations. The  individual  decides  what  he 
wants.  Because  the  Province  thinks  he 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  his  desires,  it  subsidizes  the  institu- 
tion. If  the  Province  thinks  that  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  afford  to  pay  even  the 
reduced  private  costs,  it  subsidizes  the 
individual  as  well.  Throughout  his  life, 
every  person  has  the  right  to  approach 
the  display  cases  and  select  the  ex- 
perience he  wants.  The  institutions  have 
a corresponding  responsibility  — to  offer 
the  goods  which  the  citizens  want.  The 
sovereign  consumer  will  determine  the 
nature,  activity,  and  resources  of  post- 
secondary education  — within  guidelines 
which  the  Province  will  set. 

For  universities,  the  Commission’s 
“consumer  model”  is  not  wholly  unat- 
tractive. Most  of  our  universities  do  in- 
vent courses,  appoint  professors,  and 
modify  programs  in  response  to  student 


interests.  The  several  universities  have 
devised  different  entry  standards  and 
courses  of  study,  so  that  diverse  interests 
are  served  in  the  provincial  university 
system  as  a whole.  However,  the  model 
forces  us  to  ask  some  awkward  questions. 

What  of  academic  standards?  We  be- 
lieve the  university  must  have  the  un- 
disputed right  to  determine  whom  it 
will  admit,  to  which  studies,  and  for 
what  program.  Similarly,  we  must  con- 
trol internal  standards  for  promotion  and 
for  the  completion  of  courses.  The  com- 
munity and  the  individual  students  are 
not  well  served  if,  in  the  name  of  “uni- 
versal accessibility”,  the  universities 
lower  standards  for  entry,  promotion, 
and  exit.  Such  debasement  merely  cheats 
the  student  who  thinks  he  has  got  one 
thing  but  who  has  been  given  something 
else.  It  also  cheats  society,  which  thinks 
it  is  paying  for  one  thing  while  getting 
something  different. 

In  this  connection  Recommendation  7 
and  Recommendation  52  are  profoundly 
disturbing.  The  Commission  proposes 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  and  all 
other  universities  should  lose  the  right 
to  fix  their  own  entry  standards.  Nor 
could  we  establish  new  faculties  or  pro- 
grams. We  could  retain  existing  pro- 
grams and  faculties  only  if  the  Co-ordi- 
nating Board  for  Universities  allows  us 
to  do  so.  We  believe  that  the  transfer- 
ring of  these  vital  decisions  from  the 
University  to  an  external  board  would 
not  serve  the  Commission’s  own  goals  of 
diversity,  accessibility,  and  efficiency. 

We  would  maintain  that  the  central- 
ized controls  recommended  in  the  Re- 
port are  not  only  inhibiting  but  unneces- 
sary, at  least  as  far  as  this  University  is 
concerned.  Toronto  has  been  the  most 
responsive  of  all  the  Ontario  universities 
to  the  changing  needs  of  society  as  exem- 
plified in  the  changing  student  interests 
and  demands  of  the  last  five  to  ten  years. 
We  have  proved  that  we  can  adapt  to 
new  demands,  new  circumstances,  new 
values.  The  New  Program  in  Arts  and 
Science  is  an  innovative  measure  of  a 
scope  unequalled  so  far  in  any  other 
institution  in  the  Province;  we  have 
totally  reorganized  the  Engineering  cur- 
riculum on  a term  system  and  have  in- 
stituted the  Master  of  Engineering 
course  which,  incidentally,  illustrates  our 
belief  that  our  responsibilities  to  part- 
time  students  should  involve  offerings 
specially  tailored  to  their  needs  rather 
than  mechanical  uniformity  with  full- 
time programs.  Another  area  of  innova- 
tion is  the  unicameral  Governing  Coun- 
cil, which  has  already  inspired  imitations 
in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 

The  burden  of  this  argument  is  that 
innovation  and  diversity  are  flourishing 
at  this  university  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Province,  thanks  to  the  lack  of  the  kind 
of  government  control  envisaged  by  the 
Commission. 

For  the  sake  of  universal  accessibility, 
the  Commission  makes  many  sensible 
suggestions  about  degrees.  These,  it 
argues,  could  be  awarded  in  the  CAATs, 
and  outside  colleges  and  universities,  by 
examinations.  There  is  no  reason  to  ob- 
ject, so  long  as  the  examinations  are 
serious  and  well  designed.  One  would 
hope  that  this  would  be  the  rule. 

What  of  educational  experience?  The 
Commission’s  cafeteria  model  implies 
discontinuity  and  fragmentation.  The 
Commission  shows  a commendable  de- 
sire to  link  learning  with  working  and 
with  living.  There  are  many  university 
courses,  especially  the  professional  ones, 
where  this  important  connection  must  be 
consciously  fostered.  But  for  many 
others,  especially  in  the  humanities,  the 
social  sciences,  and  pure  sciences,  there 
is  no  such  connection  to  foster.  These 
are  the  studies  — the  traditional  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  — which  are  pursued 
for  their  own  sake.  To  some  extent  they 
can  be  explored  on  a part-time  and  dis- 
continuous basis.  But  the  liberal-arts  ex- 
perience—or  the  pure-science  experience 
— cannot  be  understood  on  the  cafeteria 
model.  A better  analogy  would  be  the 
swimming  pool  — total  immersion,  with- 
out intermission,  for  a fixed  term.  The 
immersion  need  not  begin  immediately 
after  Grade  12  or  13,  or  continue  with- 
out interruption  for  four  years.  But  the 
Universities  must  insist  that  the  usual 


structure  of  full-time  university  studies 
is  not  arbitrary,  irrelevant,  elitist,  or 
antiquated.  It  is  essential  to  this  kind  of 
educational  experience. 

The  University  of  Ontario  (Rec.  21) 
is  a hopeful  way  to  offer  universal  post- 
secondary opportunities  at  reasonable 
social  cost,  greatly  superior,  we  think,  to 
the  creation  of  “small,  learner-centred 
institutions”  all  over  Ontario  for  the  sake 
of  commuters.  We  are  glad  to  endorse 
this  proposal.  But  it  must  be  seen  as  a 
supplement,  not  as  a replacement  for 
full-time  sequential  studies  which  we  be- 
lieve will  continue  to  be  the  norm  the 
public  will  demand. 

In  defending  the  University  tradition 
of  full-time  sequential  studies,  we  do  not 
deny  that  we  have  responsibility  with 
respect  to  students  who  do  not  need  or 
want  the  traditional  experience.  We  are 
glad  that  the  Commission  wants  to  help 
such  people  — part-time  students,  and 
mature  students  who  want  to  come  to 
university.  The  University  of  Toronto 
has  already  made  special  provision  for 
“mature  students”,  developed  part-time 
studies  in  arts,  science,  education  and 
other  fields,  and  loosened  its  curricular 
structure.  More  can  and  will  be  done  in 
this  regard. 

We  welcome  the  Commission’s  desire 
to  develop  both  student  aid  and  student 
credit.  However,  we  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  details  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s ideas. 

For  several  years  the  Province  and  the 
Dominion  have  been  aiding  students 
through  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
Program  and  the  Canada  Student  Loans 
Plan.  Normally  loans  are  not  aid,  but 
there  is  an  aid  element  in  the  CSLP 
because  the  Federal  Government  pays 
the  interest  until  the  student  has  grad- 
uated. Most  observers  believe  that 
though  OSAP  is  not  perfect,  it  has  been 
successful  in  aiding  students  from  lower- 
income  families.  The  Commission  does 
not  examine  OSAP.  It  does  not  try  to 
show  that  its  proposals  are  better.  And 
it  does  not  explore  its  own  proposals 
very  thoroughly.  Only  the  well-informed 
will  realize  just  how  thin  is  the  ice  over 
which  the  Commission  is  skating  when  it 
recommends  an  income-related  repay- 
ment plan  with  grants  to  the  last  half  of 
the  income-distribution. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  a universal,  interest- 
bearing  student  loan  plan,  without 
means-testing.  But  there  are  dangers  in 
the  actual  plan  that  the  Commission  de- 
scribes. All  women,  and  all  “bad  risks”, 
will  certainly  borrow;  “good  male  risks” 
may  finance  their  studies  in  other  ways. 
Most  of  all  women  borrowers  will  de- 
fault. Thus  the  loan  plan  could  easily 
have  an  unexpectedly  large  element  of 
subsidy. 

The  Commission  wants  to  relate  loan- 
repayments  to  incomes.  The  idea  is  fami- 
liar, and  attractive.  But  the  Report 
seems  to  envisage  a provincial  plan. 
What  if  people  leave  the  province,  or 
the  country?  The  Commission  does  not 
tell  us  how  their  repayments  will  be 
policed.  And  what  of  the  existing  Can- 
ada Student  Loans  Plan?  Its  repayments 
are  not  income-related.  Does  die  Com- 
mission think  that  the  Province  should 
simply  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
Dominion  in  the  further  operations  of 
this  plan?  Or  should  we  wait  till  Ottawa 
endorses  the  Report’s  ideas? 

In  recent  years  we  have  heard  a great 
deal  about  full-cost  tuition  fees.  Some 
have  also  suggested  that  students  should 
borrow  their  full-cost  fees,  and  other 
living  costs,  from  the  Province.  It  is  a 
relief  to  see  that  the  Commission  has  not 
accepted  such  suggestions.  Tuition  fees 
are  to  be  set  below  operating  costs  — 
whether  or  not  research  costs  are  in- 
cluded. And  student  aid  would  continue. 
But  the  aid-scheme  itself  is  susceptible 
of  improvement. 

First  of  all,  the  Commission  wants  aid 
to  end  after  the  third  post-secondary 
year.  Surely  this  provision  discriminates 
against  the  children  of  the  lower-income 
families  — exactly  the  people  the  Com- 
mission wants  to  help.  They  are  almost 
bound  to  choose  CAAT  courses,  or  three- 
year  university  courses,  and  if  they  want 
professional  courses  they  will  have  to 
borrow.  Admittedly  there  is  a case  of  a 


Report 

sort  for  tapering  grants,  but  it  is  chiefly 
fiscal  — a way  to  reduce  the  province’s 
spending.  Student  aid  should  not  be  so 
unfortunately  rigged  for  such  an  excuse. 

If  a student  comes  from  a family  in 
the  lowest  quartile  of  the  income  distri- 
bution, the  Commission  thinks  he  should 
get  a full-maintenance  grant  for  three 
years.  Presumably  this  would  amount  to 
$2000  per  year  or  more.  If  he  comes 
from  the  top  half  of  the  family  income 
distribution,  he  will  get  no  grant.  The 
Commission  reports  that  the  critical 
points  of  the  family  income  scale  are 
$7500  and  $10,000  per  year,  apparently 
before  taxes.  This  scheme  creates  enor- 
mous work-disincentives  for  families  in 
and  near  the  second  quartile,  and  for 
their  children.  These  difficulties  occur 
because  the  grant  is  large  relative  to  the 
income-range  over  which  it  must  taper 
from  full  maintenance  to  zero. 

The  Commission  believes  that  aid  is 
implicit  in  its  recommendation  67  — con- 
tract labour  in  exchange  for  a grant.  Al- 
most all  the  relevant  occupations  — 
teachers,  nurses,  doctors,  dentists,  muni- 
cipal officials  — are  in  the  public  service 
or  very  dose  to  it.  Why  should  the  gov- 
ernment not  simply  offer  higher  salaries 
in  the  disadvantaged  areas?  In  effect,  the 
Commission  is  recommending  that  the 
Government  should  offer  free  education 
to  those  for  whom  it  would  otherwise 
have  to  find  larger  wages.  But  if  the 
term  of  indenture  is  short,  the  benefit  — 
from  lower  wages  — could  easily  be 
smaller  than  the  cost  in  student  aid.  And 
if  the  term  is  long,  the  problems  are 
endless.  The  Government  will  predict- 
ably be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
“fugitive  serfs”.  Will  it  drag  them  back 
through  court  action?  And  what  sort  of 
public  service  might  we  expect  from 
such  unwilling  people?  Further,  there  is 
a risk  of  abuse.  One  can  imagine  an 
ever-lengthening  list  of  “social  occupa- 
tions” and  “special  locations”  where  this 
sort  of  indentured  labour  would  keep 
wages  down. 

Three  concluding  points  should  be 
made.  First,  we  would  hope  that  the 
maintenance  grants  to  individuals  would 
be  relatively  generous.  We  accept  the 
need  for  means-testing,  and  for  careful 
financial  control.  But  it  would  be  sad  if 
the  Province  gave  so  little  that  serious 
students  were  perpetually  concerned 
about  their  private  finances.  Secondly, 
we  hope  the  Province  will  maintain  its 
commitment  to  whatever  aid  scheme  it 
adopts.  In  the  recent  past  OSAP  has  be- 
come steadily  less  generous,  largely  be- 
cause the  Province  has  tried  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  its  OSAP  outlays. 
Thirdly,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
student  aid  and  operating  grants  are 
competing  for  the  Province’s  scarce 
funds.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  On- 
tario spend  so  much  on  “academic  ex- 
cellence” that  it  has  no  money  to  help 
our  needy  students.  But  we  should  be 
equally  sorry  if  we  spent  so  much  on 
student  aid  that  we  have  no  money  to 
maintain  excellence. 

(b)  Financing 

Apart  from  the  student  aid  provisions 
there  are  two  aspects  of  the  financial 
recommendations  that  particularly  worry 
us:  the  specific  mechanism  proposed  for 
separate  funding  of  “education”  and 
“research”,  and  the  general  implication 
throughout  the  Report  that  the  level  of 
university  financing  will  be  drastically 
lowered. 

The  Report  argues  that  separation  of 
the  cost  of  research  from  that  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Universities  is  both  possible 
and  desirable.  Although  it  concedes  that 
the  result  is  not  precise,  is  not  based 
on  a “detailed  cost  accounting”  (p.  43, 
para.  2),  it  presents  Appendix  E as  a 
demonstration  of  such  a separation.  In 
our  view,  Appendix  E does  not  satisfac- 
torily substantiate  this  claim.  It  appears 
to  be  based  on  the  arbitrary  assumption 
that  the  education  cost  can  be  calculated 
from  a 39-hour  work  week  (for  Arts  and 
Science  professors)  made  up  of  13  con- 
tact hours  and  26  preparation  hours.  We 
observe  that  this  time  allocation  does  not 
allow  for  the  burdensome  administrative 
and  committee  duties  in  which  all  staff 
are  to  some  extent  engaged,  neither  does 
it  allow  time  for  the  professional  and 
( See  page  3,  col.  1 ) 
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scholarly  activity  (not  research)  in  which 
competent  university  teachers  must  en- 
gage to  remain  competent.  It  appears 
that  all  professorial  time  not  directly 
connected  with  lectures,  lahs,  tutorials, 
etc.  is  classified  as  research. 

Clearly  widely  differing  results  could 
be  obtained  by  using  different  arbitrary 
assumptions.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
tables  presented  how  graduate  student 
supervision  has  been  treated.  Is  the  time 
spent  by  a professor  leading  a team  of 
graduate  students  on  a research  program 
that  constitutes  their  thesis  work  to  be 
charged  to  education  or  to  research  or 
both?  From  the  footnote  to  Table  E-2 
that  defines  contact  hours  in  terms  of 
scheduled  meetings,  and  from  the  rela- 
tively low  figure  of  5.6  faculty  contact 
hours  for  Ph.D.  programs,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  all  the  time  spent  in  informal 
discussion,  reading  draft  theses,  attend- 
ing oral  examinations,  non-scheduled 
seminars,  etc.,  has  been  assigned  to  re- 
search and  not  to  teaching.  This  too  is 
an  arbitrary  assumption,  one  which  re- 
flects a division  of  “research”  and  “teach- 
ing” at  the  doctoral  level  which  is  so 
extreme  as  to  be  quite  unrealistic.  The 
assumption  could  be  made  differently 
with  very  different  results.  Perhaps  PJ 
(per  cent  of  income  allocated  to  faculty 
salaries)  should  really  be  much  larger 
than  45%  for  Ph.D.  programs. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  criticisms 
of  the  model  presented,  we  agree  that 
there  is  research  activity  in  the  universi- 
ties that  is  only  indirectly  connected  to 
the  education  of  students,  that  is  oriented 
rather  to  the  advancement  of  a disci- 
pline, or  to  public  service.  We  would 
also  agree  that  if  some  reasonable  defini- 
tions of  such  research  were  agreed  to,  its 
relative  cost  could  be  estimated.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  it  would  be  much 
less  than  is  implied  by  Tables  E-2  and 
E-3  (which  implicitly  suggest  that  it 
might  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  35 
or  40%). 

As  to  desirability  of  such  a division  of 
the  subsidies,  the  report  presents  a some- 
what elusive  set  of  arguments,  at  the 
core  of  which  is  the  statement  “it  is 
irrational  to  make  all  or  most  of  our 
support  for  research  dependent  on  the 
number  of  students.”  (p.  41)  This  irra- 
tionality is  argued  to  derive  from  the 
need  to  shift  more  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion to  those  students  who  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  the  need  to  ensure  that  they 
are  in  fact  paying  for  education  and  not 
for  research.  Even  if  one  accepts  the 
analysis  of  Appendix  E (or  for  that  mat- 
ter any  alternative  analysis)  that  leads  to 
an  estimate  of  “fair”  charges  to  students, 
such  as  presented  in  Table  IV-4,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  research  and  in- 
structional grants  must  be  funded  sepa- 
rately at  the  source.  They  could  just  as 
well  be  provided  in  one  category  on  a 
formula  basis  as  at  present.  Whether 
separate  funding  is  desirable  depends  in 
part  on  whether  a reasonable  separation 
is  possible  or  desirable  — both  of  which 
we  seriously  question  given  the  nature  of 
university  instruction.  It  would  depend 
also  on  the  methods  used  to  make  the 
separation,  to  distribute  the  funds,  and 
the  probable  effects  on  the  universities, 
on  all  of  which  the  Report  is  largely 
silent. 

Another  motivation  for  wanting  to 
separate  these  costs  hinted  at  but  not 
explicitly  stated  (see  quotation  from 
Joseph  Ben-David,  pp.  44-5,  para.  8), 
is  to  provide  a ready  mechanism  for 
government  to  alter  the  proportion  of 
“research  effort”  to  “teaching  effort”  in 
the  universities. 

We  are  dubious  about  the  potential 
improvements  that  might  flow  from  the 
proposed  method  of  financing.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  there  is  already  a very 
substantial  monitoring  of  university  re- 
search by  the  various  granting  agencies 
that  provide  financial  support  for  it 
(Foundations,  NRC,  MRC,  Canada 
Council,  etc.).  (17%  of  our  operating 
budget  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for 
1971-72  is  in  the  form  of  assisted  re- 
search.) These  funds  are  awarded  in 
open  competition,  and  the  grants  are 
made  on  the  advice  of  competent  spe- 
cialists. This  process,  although  certainly 
not  perfect,  does  work  to  maintain  the 


quality  and  relevance  of  much  of  the 
research  that  is  done. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some 
fairly  evident  disadvantages  that  might 
' be  anticipated  under  the  proposed 
scheme.  Because  the  role  of  research  is 
less  obvious,  and  less  readily  appreciated 
by  the  public  and  the  legislators  the  “re- 
search component”  will  provide  an  easy 
target  for  future  budget  cuts.  Such  an 
arrangement  contains  within  it  the  po- 
tential for  decay.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  attrition  of  research  in  the  universi- 
ties in  the  future  might  ultimately  cause 
them  to  degenerate  into  little  more  than 
third-level  high  schools.  If  political  pres- 
sures directly  affect  the  distribution  of 
research  funds,  moreover,  it  seems  prob- 
able they  would  work  in  the  direction  of 
a more  even  distribution  of  such  funds, 
rather  than  the  development  of  more 
centres  of  excellence. 

There  are  other  negative  consequences 
of  funding  research  separately  that  are 
less  speculative.  The  basis  for  allocating 
these  funds  as  between  institutions  is  to 
be  their  “overall  research  performance” 
(p.  43,  para.  5).  How  are  the  criteria  of 
institutional  performance  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  by  whom?  Ben-David  says, 
“The  measurements  of  the  attainments 
would  present  a serious  problem,  but  it 

could  be  done ” (p.  44,  para.  5).  We 

concur  that  this  would  be  a serious  prob- 
lem, and  question  whether  adequate  ob- 
jective criteria  could  be  devised  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  those  best  able 
to  judge,  i.e.  the  researchers  themselves. 

There  is  a curious  ambivalence  in  the 
Commission’s  attitude  to  universities.  On 
the  one  hand  they  are  highly  critical  of 
present  post-secondary  education  in  gen- 
eral and  universities  in  particular;  on  the 
other  hand  they  want  to  extend  it  in  all 
sorts  of  directions.  The  worst  aspect  of 
this  ambivalence  is  the  probability  (see 
page  20)  that  the  extension  will  be  done 
at  the  cost  of  lower  standards  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  other  way  to  reconcile 
the  view  that  the  overall  cost  of  post- 
secondary education  will  not  be  greatly 
changed  under  the  new  regime,  while 
availability  will  be  greatly  increased.  It 
does  not  seem  to  bother  the  Commission 
that,  as  a result,  adults,  low-income 
groups,  and  other  beneficiaries  will  be 
getting  a lower-quality  education.  You 
cannot  run  down  what  you  are  doing  for 
the  full-time  day  student  and  the  ad- 
vanced student  (as  the  Commission  does 
in  its  various  recommendations)  without 
eventually  reducing  the  quality  of  what 
you  do  for  the  part-time  and  other 
students. 

The  Commission  might  be  inclined  to 
say  that  there  can  be  great  savings  in  the 
present  system.  Here  the  Commission  is 
involved  in  some  of  its  weakest  reason- 
ing. Part  of  the  reason  for  the  Commis- 
sion’s existence  was  a general  fear  that 
educational  costs  • were  getting  out  of 
hand  and  the  universities  were  very  in- 
efficient in  their  use  of  funds.  Yet  the 
evidence  given  in  the  Report  is  to  the 
contrary.  To  begin  with,  on  pages  84 
and  107  we  are  told  that  expenditures  on 
post-secondary  education  as  a percen- 
tage of  gross  provincial  product  are  pro- 
jected as  stable  at  2.1%  when  comparing 
1971—72  with  1976—77,  but  that  they 
will  decline  to  1.9%  in  1981-82.  Total 
public  education  expenditures  will  fall 
from  6.2%  to  5.6%  to  4.7%  over  the  same 
period.  When  projected,  in  other  words, 
it  appears  that  the  feared  increases  are 
a thing  of  the  past. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  from  pages 
39  to  41  that  the  Commission  has  not 
demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  the 
universities.  In  constant  dollars,  the 
average  rate  of  increase  in  operating 
costs  for  the  average  full-time  student 
rose  by  6.2%  per  year  in  1961-71.  A 
footnote  to  that  table  indicates  that  if 
allowance  were  made  for  more  educa- 
tion at  advanced  levels  over  this  period, 
this  figure  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  Commission  does  not  make  this  al- 
lowance, however,  although  it  is  a fairly 
simple  one  to  make  given  the  data.  In 
what  sense  would  we  regard  such  figures 
as  high  or  low?  The  Commission  itself 
says  they  are  not  as  high  as  people  have 
believed  them  to  be,  and  shows  some 
comparisons  with  other  forms  of  educa- 
tion and  health  service.  The  real  ques- 


tion is  whether  they  are  high  in  relation 
to  the  increase  in  costs  in  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  yet  the  Commission 
does  not  show  any  such  figure. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  the 
persistently  negative  views  on  graduate 
studies  and  the  professions  which  we 
find  in  the  Commission’s  Report  are 
nowhere  based  on  a systematic  analysis 
of  the  reasons  for  these  views.  Nowhere 
is  there  any  systematic  consideration  of 
the  social  benefits  which  had  always 
been  associated  in  one  way  or  another 
with  post-secondary  education,  nor  of 
the  benefits  to  individuals  apart  from  the 
direct  monetary  returns.  In  other  words, 
the  Commission  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count in  any  systematic  way  the  hu- 
manistic effects  on  the  individual  and 
through  him  on  the  quality  of  life,  the 
increased  basis  for  industrial  develop- 
ment (beyond  the  earnings  of  the  indi- 
vidual), or  the  gains  to  the  quality  of 
our  political  deliberations.  That  is  hardly 
a position  which  commends  itself  to  this 
University  (among  others)  where  some 
of  the  major  scientific  discoveries  and 
^social  policy  developments  have  been 
pioneered. 

(c>  Control 

The  basic  problem  in  determining  the  proper 
role  for  government  in  post-secondary  edu- 
cation is  to  reconcile  the  public  interest  with 
the  appropriate  degree  of  institutional  auton- 
omy that  will  permit  the  diversified,  flexible 
and  open  system  of  education  which  we  de- 
sire. Considerations  of  public  accountability 
require  that  government  be  assured  that 
public  funds  for  post-secondary  education 
are  being  spent  efficiently  and  effectively.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
principle  of  public  accountability  is  not 
translated  into  uniform  bureaucratic  controls 
which  would  stifle  the  diversity  and  flexi- 
bility of  post-secondary  education  that  we 
also  demand. 

Draft  Report,  p.  31. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  the 
Commission’s  statement  of  its  basic  prob- 
lem. To  attempt  to  reconcile  a flexible 
and  diverse  post-secondary  education 
system  with  accountability  to  govern- 
ment and  the  public  is  to  try  to  steer  a 
course  between  the  Scylla  of  uniformity 
and  the  Charybdis  of  irresponsibility. 
But  our  own  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mission’s principal  structural  recommen- 
dations, numbered  49  through  54,  has 
left  us  baffled  as  to  the  course  the  Com- 
mission has  chosen  to  plot.  While  we 
must  commend  the  Commission  for  its 
good  intentions,  we  find  its  structural 
proposals  so  poorly  developed  that  our 
major  fear  is  that  the  Commission  may 
be  in  danger  of  accomplishing  the  un- 
usual feat  of  running  aground  on  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  simultaneously.  The 
Scylla  of  uniformity  looms  menacingly  in 
the  Commission’s  indiscriminate  lumping 
of  a variety  of  institutions,  some  of 
which  are  only  most  dubiously  a part  of 
post-secondary  education,  into  a single 
overall  framework;  in  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee whose  terms  of  reference  are  so 
wide  that  they  imperil  the  development 
of  any  capacity  to  generate  expert  ad- 
vice; in  Co-ordinating  Boards  whose 
jurisdiction  directly  threatens  the  very 
stuff  of  diversity.  The  Charybdis  of  ir- 
responsibility can  be  seen  as  no  less 
proximate  in  the  uncertain  relations 
among  Minister  of  the  Crown,  Advisory 
Committee,  Government  Department  and 
semi-independent  executive  agencies;  in 
the  proposed  multiplication  of  semi- 
autonomous  and  clientele-oriented  agen- 
cies; in  the  likely  development  of  com- 
partmentalized and  potentially  self- 
serving  bureaucracies. 

We  owe  it  to  the  Commission  to  state 
fully  the  reasons  for  our  fear.  We  do  so 
neither  from  irrational  terror  of  govern- 
ment nor  as  advocates  of  a sterile  status 
quo.  We  approach  the  Commission’s 
recommendations  in  a spirit  of  honest 
questioning  that  has  led  us  to  believe 
that  these  recommendations,  whether 
taken  singly  or  together,  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  good  intentions  enunciated 
on  page  31  of  the  Draft  Report  which 
we  have  quoted  above.  We  shall  first 
offer  our  comments  on  each  structural 
recommendation  and  then  review  the 
overall  deficiencies  that  we  see  emerging 
from  the  Commission’s  proposed  system 
taken  as  a whole. 

Recommendation  49  opens  with  the 


statement  that  “All  provincial  support 
for  post-secondary  education  should  be 
funded  through  a single  government  de- 
partment.” In  fact,  as  both  the  organiza- 
tion chart  and  subsequent  recommenda- 
tions make  plain,  the  funding  of  post- 
secondary education  is  to  be  consoli- 
dated under  a single  Minister. 

Recommendation  49  goes  on  to  define 
post-secondary  education  to  “include  the 
following  institutions  or  groups:  univer- 
sities, colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology, agricultural  and  trade  colleges, 
schools  of  nursing,  museums,  theatres, 
art  galleries,  science  centres,  libraries 
and  similar  institutions.”  We  agree  with 
the  brief  submitted  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  that  many 
of  these  institutions  are  most  question- 
ably classified  as  part  of  the  post-secon- 
dary educational  system;  they  parallel 
and  supplement  the  entire  system  and 
are  perhaps  of  greatest  value  on  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  levels.  The  Com- 
mission’s all-encompassing  perspective 
on  post-secondary  education  begs  the 
question,  in  our  view,  of  why  such 
research  institutions  as  the  Ontario  Re- 
search Foundation  might  not  properly 
be  included  under  the  post-secondary 
umbrella.  One  might  make  the  same 
query  with  respect  to  zoological  gardens 
and  provincial  parks. 

These  questions  are  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  mere  semantic  or  philosophical 
wrangling;  what  constitutes  post-secon- 
dary education  has  profound  operational 
significance,  not  least  in  the  light  of 
Recommendation  50.  This  recommenda- 
tion envisages  a Senior  Advisory  Com- 
mittee “to  advise  the  Minister  on  matters 
pertaining  to  post-secondary  education 
in  Ontario.”  With  a total  membership  of 
13,  of  whom  one  would  be  the  full-time 
chairman  and  six  members  of  the  public, 
the  Committee  would  be  left  with  six 
members  “nominated  by  institutional, 
faculty,  student  and  staff  organizations 
of  post-secondary  educational  institu- 
tions. ’ Because  all  four  constituencies 
exist  in  each  of  the  university,  college 
and  open  sectors,  a minimum  of  twelve 
rather  than  six  members  would  be 
needed  simply  to  permit  the  four  con- 
stituencies in  each  of  the  three  sectors 
to  have  a single  voice  to  bring  its  parti- 
cular expertise  to  bear  on  the  advice 
tendered  to  the  Minister.  The  problem  is 
further  compounded  by  the  heterogen- 
eity that  the  Commission’s  all-inclusive 
definition  of  post-secoijdary  education 
lends  to  the  Open  Sector.  The  University 
of  Ontario  will  perform  services  of  a dif- 
ferent order  from  those  of  museums,  art 
galleries,  science  centres  and  libraries; 
for  example,  testing,  evaluation  and  cer- 
tification. Again,  libraries  are  very  differ- 
ent from  museums,  which  differ  in  turn 
from  art  galleries  and  so  on.  These  dif- 
ferent institutions  have  their  own  staff 
organizations  and  their  own  peculiar 
forms  of  financing,  sometimes  linked  to 
municipal  property  taxes.  The  point  is 
that,  as  proposed  by  the  Commission, 
the  composition  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee precludes  a situation  where  the 
advice  tendered  to  the  Minister  offers  a 
distillation  of  expert  familiarity  with  the 
various  segments  of  what  the  Commis- 
sion has  chosen  to  label  “post-secondary 
education”  (p.  34).  To  the  contrary, 
the  composition  of  the  Senior  Advisory 
Committee  virtually  guarantees  that  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  a variety  of  these 
segments  will  be  absent  from  the  ad- 
visory process. 

The  Senior  Advisory  Committee  is  to 
(1)  “advise  the  Minister  on  allocation 
of  funds  between  various  sectors  of  post- 
secondary education  upon  receipt  of  re- 
quests from  the  three  proposed  co-ordin- 
ating boards ”;  (2)  “publish  annual  re- 
ports dealing  with  the  entire  range  of 
post-secondary  education  in  Ontario”; 
(3)  “hold  regular  public  hearings  on 
post-secondary  education  throughout  On- 
tario.” 

Each  of  these  functions  is  laudable  in 
itself  but  the  first  two  appear  to  us  to  be 
anything  but  compatible.  It  is  indeed 
most  important  to  provide  the  Minister 
with  a source  of  advice  on  the  al  cation 
of  funds  among  the  several  post  econ- 
dary  sectors.  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  kind  of  advice,  which  the  Commis- 
sion sees  as  forthcoming  on  the  basis  of 
( Continued  overleaf) 
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requests  from  the  three  proposed  co- 
ordinating boards,  will  necessarily  be  the 
result  of  an  adjudicative  process.  The 
Senior  Advisory  Committee  must  care- 
fully weigh  the  merits  of  the  respective 
proposals  placed  before  it  and  then  de- 
cide on  a particular  advisory  course.  It 
is  not  least  for  this  reason  that  we  stress 
the  Committee’s  lack  of  balanced  exper- 
tise as  a significant  defect.  In  any  event, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Minister  and 
Cabinet  accept  the  advice  of  the  Senior 
Advisory  Committee,  the  results  of  the 
Committee’s  adjudicative  decisions  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  Ontario  post- 
secondary system. 

The  publication  of  annual  reports 
dealing  with  the  broad  range  of  post- 
secondary education  could  be  a most 
important  function  if  it  were  to  involve 
an  ongoing  process  of  evaluation  and 
feedback  from  a system  whose  dimen- 
sions and  problems  are  linked  to  govern- 
mental decisions.  But  is  it  reasonable  to 
entrust  evaluation  to  one  and  the  same 
body  as  is  responsible  for  the  tendering 
of  adjudicative  advice  on  the  allocation 
of  resources  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion? 

Recommendation  51  introduces  the 
Commission’s  three  Co-ordinating  Boards, 
one  for  universities,  another  for  colleges 
and  a third  for  the  open  sector.  They 
are  to  be,  in  the  Commission’s  words, 
“semi-independent  governmental  agen- 
cies, with  sufficient  executive  powers  for 
their  purposes,  responsible  to  the  legisla- 
ture through  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities”  (p.  33). 

We  have  puzzled  over  what  the  Com- 
mission might  mean  by  coupling  the 
terms  “semi-independent”  and  “execu- 
tive.” The  Commission’s  organization 
chart  on  page  33  shows  the  three  co- 
ordinating boards  in  the  same  line  rela- 
tionship to  the  Minister  as  are  the  De- 
partment of  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  its  Deputy  Minister.  Is  it  therefore 
envisaged  that  the  three  proposed  full- 
time chairmen  of  the  co-ordinating 
boards  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
Minister  as  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities?  If  so,  what 
makes  the  Co-ordinating  Boards  “semi- 
independent”? Has  the  Commission  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  anything  other  than  to 
stretch  the  Minister’s  span  of  control  by 
making  him  responsible  for  the  executive 
actions  of  four  distinct  agencies  — the 
Department  and  the  three  Co-ordinating 
Boards? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the 
Commission  believes  that  it  is  the  plural 
composition  of  the  Boards  that  gives 
them  their  quality  of  “semi-indepen- 
dence.” A degree  of  semi-independence 
may  well  be  desirable  to  the  extent  that 
the  Boards  are  to  generate  policy  de- 
partures whose  originality  can  all  too 
easily  be  snuffed  out  by  standard  line 
controls.  But  to  the  extent  that  the 
Boards  will  actually  execute  policy,  is 
semi-independence  a realistic  possibility 
or  does  it  become  instead  a euphemism 
for  semi-responsibility? 

As  with  the  Senior  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, we  submit  that  a part  of  the  Com- 
mission’s problem  may  stem  from  failure 
to  sort  out  the  operational  meaning  of 


the  functions  assigned  to  the  Co-ordinat- 
ing Boards.  In  this  regard,  we  direct  our 
comments  especially  to  Recommendation 
52.  The  Co-ordinating  Board  for  Uni- 
versities is  to: 

( 1 ) establish  new  faculties  and  pro- 
grams and  discontinue  unnecessary  fac- 
ulties and  programs,  at  both  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level; 

(2)  establish  a general  admissions 
policy  for  the  institutions  under  its  juris- 
diction; 

(3)  distribute  operating  and  capital 
funds  among  the. institutions. 

What  appears  at  first  blush  to  be  a 
straight-forward  description  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  jurisdiction  assigned  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Universities  Co-or- 
dinating Board  retreats  into  obscurity 
when  placed  in  the  context  of  the  Com- 
mission’s words  of  elaboration.  On  its 
face,  the  threefold  jurisdiction  given  the 
Co-ordinating  Board  establishes  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  “University  of  On- 
tario” with  the  principal  functions  as- 
signed by  statute  to  University  Senates 
and  Boards  of  Governors.  But  the  Com- 
mission flatly  rejects  any  such  compari- 
son. If  so,  this  is  surely  because  the  Com- 
mission’s statement  of  policy  specifies 
that  the  Co-ordinating  Board  will  be 
(page  35,  paragraph  b)  “giving  advice 
to  the  Minister.”  But  the  Minister,  let  us 
recall,  is  already  receiving  advice  from 
the  Senior  Advisory  Committee  “on  allo- 
cation of  funds  between  various  sectors 
of  post-secondary  education.”  (page  34). 
This  advice,  furthermore,  is  “upon  re- 
ceipt of  requests  from  the  three  proposed 
co-ordinating  boards.” 

What  the  Commission  has  in  mind 
must  therefore  be  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing. The  Co-ordinating  Board  for 
Universities  appears  before  the  Senior 
Advisory  Committee  as  an  applicant, 
making  its  case  for  whatever  portion  of 
post-secondary  funds  should  be  allocated 
to  universities.  Once  the  Minister,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senior  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, has  made  his  decision,  the  Co- 
ordinating Board  becomes  the  recipient 
of  w hatever  funds  he  has  chosen  to  allo- 
cate for  universities.  Thereupon,  how- 
ever, the  Co-ordinating  Board  is  recast 
as  adviser  to  the  Minister,  presumably 
on  the  establishment  or  discontinuance 
of  new  faculties  and  programs,  on  gen- 
eral admissions  policy  and  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds,  preferably  “on  an 
objective  formula  basis.”  Finally,  the 
Co-ordinating  Board  will  presumably 
execute  the  Minister’s  decision,  which 
was  hopefully  but  not  necessarily  based 
on  the  Board’s  advice. 

We  submit  that  such  a system  can 
only  be  described  as  extraordinary.  If 
the  Co-ordinating  Board  is  indeed  not 
the  “University  of  Ontario,”  it  need 
hardly  be  the  recipient  of  an  “operating 
grants  budget.”  Moreover,  will  not  the 
Board’s  responsibility  for  executing  Min- 
isterial decisions  simply  distract  it  from 
its  important  roles  as  applicant  to  the 
Senior  Advisory  Committee  and  adviser 
to  the  Minister?  We  agree  in  principle 
with  the  Commission  that  a plural  board 
membership,  with  ample  representation 
from  the  public,  is  desirable  both  to 
make  a case  before  the  Senior  Advisory 
Committee  and  to  render  advice  to  the 
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Summary  of  the  Senate  minutes,  Feb. 
11,  1972: 

A Resolution  was  read  in  memory  of 
the  late  Dorothy  de  Fugarde  Milner,  a 
former  member  of  the  Senate,  who  died 
on  February  10,  1972. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January 
14,  1972,  were  approved. 

The  Senate  approved  a recommenda- 
tion that  the  question  of  access  to  the 
stacks  of  the  John  P.  Robarts  Library  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate  on  March  10,  1972. 

The  Senate  approved  a recommenda- 
tion from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  for  the  Conferring  of  a 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  degree,  in 
absentia,  on  two  students  in  the  faculty. 

The  Senate  approved  a report  from 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  concern- 


ing the  recommendations  for  conferring 
of  113  graduate  degrees  (Ph.D.  32; 
M.A.  37;  M.Sc.  17;  M.A.Sc.  12;  M.Eng. 
2;  M.Ed.  3;  Ed.D.  1;  M.L.S.  5;  M.S.W. 
1;  M.Sc.Phn.  2;  M.Sc. (PI.)  1). 

The  Senate  approved  a recommenda- 
tion from  the  Executive  Committee  that 
outstanding  accounts  at  University  book- 
stores be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
debts  in  other  areas  of  the  University 
subject  to  notification  to  students  of  this 
policy  through  a statement  included  with 
all  statements  of  account  and  through 
signs  in  the  bookstores. 

The  Senate  approved  a statute  re- 
specting the  change  in  name  of  the 
School  of  Business  to  the  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies. 

The  Senate  approved  a statute  re- 
specting the  Hood  for  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Nursing. 


Minister  that  has  taken  account  of  the 
public  interest.  But  where  the  execution 
of  policy  is  concerned,  we  would  remind 
a Commission  that  insists  it  is  not  creat- 
ing a “University  of  Ontario”  that  the 
essence  of  parliamentary  government  is 
executive  power  made  directly  respon- 
sible to  an  elected  legislature  through  a 
responsible  minister.  The  necessary  pre- 
occupation of  the  Co-ordinating  Board 
with  making  its  annual  case  to  the  Senior 
Advisory  Committee  and  with  advising 
the  Minister  leave  it  poorly  equipped  to 
ensure  bureaucratic  responsibility.  To 
the  extent  that  we  share  the  Commis- 
sion’s fear  of  a bureaucratic  monolith, 
we  would  suggest  the  alternative  of  dis- 
tinct executive  branches  within  the  De- 
partment of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
each  headed  by  its  respective  assistant 
deputy  minister.  The  Co-ordinating 
Boards  then  reappear  more  properly  as 
the  very  “junior”  advisory  committees 
that  the  existence  of  a “senior”  advisory 
committee  begs. 

There  is  as  well  another  way  of  broach- 
ing the  Commission’s  widely  shared  con- 
cern over  a possibly  grasping  and  stulti- 
fying bureaucracy.  This  is  to  ask  in  each 
and  every  case  whether  executive  as  op- 
posed to  other  types  of  control  is  indeed 
necessary.  It  is  here  in  particular  that 
we  must  part  company  with  the  Com- 
mission’s assumption  that  province-wide 
influence  over  programs  and  admissions 
must  be  exerted  through  executive  au- 
thority. Advocating  as  it  does  two  other 
sources  of  control,  one  based  on  finance 
and  the  other  on  public  scrutiny,  the 
Commission  seems  to  be  inconsistent 
in  ignoring  the  effectiveness  of  these 
controls  in  its  headstrong  advocacy  of 
executive  power.  Will  a university 
lightly  discount  the  financial  leverage  of 
the  Province  in  deciding  a given  ad- 
missions policy  or  the  establishment  or 
discontinuance  of  a faculty  or  program? 
Will  a university  persist  on  a given 
course  in  the  knowledge  that  a continu- 
ing process  of  evaluation  and  scrutiny 
will  hold  its  action  up  in  the  glare  of 
public  assessment?  The  Commission’s 
anxiety  is  plainly  that  a university  might 
disregard  financial  or  public  sanctions 
and  must  therefore  be  made  to  conform 
by  executive  fiat.  Our  answer  to  the 
Commission  is  that  the  university  that 
absorbs  the  financial  sanction  and  is  will- 
ing to  defend  what  it  knows  will  be  ex- 
posed to  public  scrutiny  will  have  the 
kind  of  case  that  can  be  defended  on 
grounds  of  diversity.  This  case  should 
not  be  smothered  by  bureaucratic  direc- 
tive. 

The  Co-ordinating  Board  proposed  for 
the  Colleges  in  Recommendation  53 
fails  to  dispel  the  unexplained  point 
raised  by  the  Commission  in  footnote 
one  on  page  32:  “The  (existing)  Coun- 
cil of  Regents  is  a mixture  of  both  ad- 
visory and  executive  elements.  It  may 
well  suffer  from  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  both.”  Following  Recommenda- 
tion 53  the  Commission  states  that  “At 
present  the  administration  of  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  and  similar 
institutions  is  much  more  centrally  con- 
trolled than  that  of  the  universities.” 
Given  the  fact  that  the  Co-ordinating 
Board  for  Colleges  is  virtually  a carbon 
copy  of  the  Co-ordinating  Board  for 
Universities,  is  the  Commission  inferring 
that  the  more  centralized  control  exerted 
over  colleges  is  appropriate  to  universi- 
ties? If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
then  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the 
Commission  is  suggesting  only  the  institu- 
tionalization of  existing  controls  over  the 
universities  is  either  erroneous  or  cynical 
in  the  extreme. 

As  to  Recommendation  54,  we  think 
that  the  Co-ordinating  Board  for  the 
Open  Sector  will  suffer  from  the  Com- 
mission’s loose  definition  of  post-secon- 
dary education  as  an  “omnium  ga- 
therum” of  disparate  institutions.  Spe- 
cifically, we  doubt  if  the  University  of 
Ontario  will  survive  the  conflicting 
claims  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Open  Sector.  If  the  University  of  On- 
tario is  to  achieve  its  purpose  of  broad- 
ening accessibility  to  university-level 
education,  it  must  offer  a true  version  of 
that  education.  We  would  therefore  ask 
that  the  Commission  give  specific  reasons 
why  the  University  of  Ontario  should 


universities 

not  be  placed  in  the  same  post-secondary 
sector  as  its  sister  universities. 

The  above  comments  highlight  dis- 
crete reservations  that  have  emerged  in 
the  course  of  the  study  we  have  made 
of  the  Report.  The  Commission  pro- 
poses three  virtually  identical  Co-ordin- 
ating Boards  with  identical  jurisdiction 
and  identical  composition.  The  Com- 
mission’s very  numerology  is  fascinating, 
not  only  because  the  number  thirteen 
happens  to  be  common  to  all  three 
Boards  but  because  the  fact  that  the 
very  same  number  reappears  in  the 
Senior  Advisory  Committee  suggests  no 
attempt  whatever  to  relate  representa- 
tion to  function.  In  any  event,  the  Com- 
mission has  not  only  set  up  three  carbon 
copy-co-ordinating  boards,  it  has  given 
to  each  its  own  bureaucracy  and  con- 
ferred upon  each  a similar  confusion  of 
advisory  and  executive  functions.  The 
three  co-ordinating  boards  are  then  made 
to  “request”  their  funds  from  a Senior 
Advisory  Committee  whose  adjudicative 
advice  is  subsequently  to  be  tendered  to 
the  Minister.  How  will  each  co-ordinat- 
ing board  thereupon  refrain  from  look- 
ing on  the  other  two  as  natural  competi- 
tors? What  is  there  to  preclude  poten- 
tially healthy  competition  from  degen- 
erating into  the  conflicting  claims  of 
bureaucracies  bent  on  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  respective  executive  pow- 
ers and  the  placation  of  their  respective 
clienteles?  Does  the  semi-independence 
conferred  upon  the  boards  to  safeguard 
the  diversity  of  their  constituencies  de- 
generate into  semi-responsible  applica- 
tions of  executive  power? 

The  Senior  Advisory  Committee  is  to 
give  the  Minister  advice  that  results 
from  the  adjudication  of  the  competing 
requests  placed  before  it.  Is  this  honest 
advice  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  re- 
spective claims  or  is  it  the  mere  referee- 
ing of  an  endless  game  of  bureaucratic 
competition?  The  Senior  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  access  to  an  independent  per- 
spective from  its  evaluative  role  as  an 
ongoing  investigator  of  post-secondary 
education.  But  can  it  honestly  evaluate  a 
system  shaped  by  Ministerial  decisions 
that  accept  or  reject  its  own  advice? 

Vis-a-vis  the  Minister,  the  co-ordinat- 
ing boards  are  themselves  a form  of 
“junior”  advisory  committee  for  their  re- 
spective sectors.  Will  this  advice  be 
rendered  on  its  merits  or  as  a means  of 
further  expanding  the  executive  powers 
of  their  respective  bureaucracies?  Are 
these  executive  powers  themselves  neces- 
sary given  the  alternatives  of  financial 
control  and  public  scrutiny?  Are  not  exe- 
cutive powers  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment better  discharged  under  direct 
ministerial  responsibility? 

These  are  some  of  the  open-ended 
and  alarming  questions  we  see  emerge 
from  an  overall  view  of  the  Commission’s 
proposals.  We  frankly  regret  that  the 
Commission  did  not  see  fit  to  advance 
answers  to  some  of  these  questions  in  the 
performance  of  its  own  work.  Such  a 
course  would  have  demanded  a search- 
ing special  study  of  the  relations  of  post- 
secondary education  to  government,  both 
here  and  in  other  jurisdictions. 

Uninformed  as  we  ourselves  are,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  formulate  constructive 
alternatives.  But  we  are  bold  enough  to 
suggest  that  we  can  see  the  broad  out- 
line of  such  alternatives  emerge  from  the 
Commission’s  own  problems  with  the 
subject. 

We  would  first  agree  with  the  Com- 
mission that  post-secondary  education 
requires  an  ongoing  process  of  evalua- 
tion and  feedback  to  ensure  informed 
and  responsive  decision-making.  We 
therefore  suggest  the  creation  of  a Con- 
tinuing Committee  on  Post-secondary 
Education  to  fill  this  need.  Such  a com- 
mittee should  be  completely  indepen- 
dent of  any  advisory  committees  the 
government  chooses  to  create  and  should 
have  the  power  to  commission  research 
studies  appropriate  to  its  task. 

Second,  by  way  of  advisory  mechan- 
isms, we  endorse  the  creation  of  a Com- 
mittee that  would  provide  the  adjudica- 
tive advice  assigned  by  the  Commission 
to  the  Senior  Advisory  Committee.  Such 
advice  should  be  supplemented  for  each 
sector  by  a Sector  Advisory  Committee 
( See  page  5,  col.  1 ) 
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with  advisory  functions  similar  to  those 
assigned  by  the  Commission  to  the  Co- 
ordinating Boards. 

Third,  the  composition  and  working 
of  the  advisory  mechanisms  we  propose 
should  be  carefully  delineated  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  each  sector.  The 
composition  of  advisory  committees 
should  smack  less  of  simplistic  exercises 
in  numerology  and  more  of  systematic 
study  of  experience  elsewhere.  The  com- 
position of  such  bodies  as  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Health  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council  could  be  instructive  in 
formulating  well  developed  recommen- 


dations. The  functions  to  be  assigned  to 
the  advisory  mechanisms  also  offer  im- 
portant clues.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
task  of  allocating  research  funds  within 
the  university  sector  may  demand  the 
creation  of  subordinate  associate  com- 
mittees made  up  of  peers. 

Fourth,  the  entire  case  for  executive 
powers  as  a means  of  co-ordination  must 
be  reviewed,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
effectiveness  of  financial  controls  and 
public  scrutiny.  Then,  to  the  extent  that 
executive  powers  must  prevail,  we  sug- 
gest far  greater  respect  than  the  Com- 
mission has  seen  fit  to  express  for  direct 
ministerial  responsibility  and  parliamen- 
tary accountability.  Such  powers  should 


be  vested  in  the  Department  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  properly  reorganized 
into  distinct  divisions. 

Fifth,  we  would  beg  the  Commission 
to  rethink  the  components  of  post-secon- 
dary education  and  in  any  event  to  make 
a highly  detailed  and  reasoned  argument 
for  what  may  or  may  not  be  directly  or 
indirectly  linked  to  this  segment  of  gov- 
ernment activity.  Not  least  because  the 
Commission’s  own  membership  is  pre- 
dominately made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  post-secondary  segment,  it  is  im- 
portant to  lay  to  rest  any  potential 
images  of  this  segment  as  an  empire- 
building, grasping  octopus. 

Sixth  and  finally,  we  could  close  with 


an  expression  of  confusion  as  to  where 
the  Commission  leaves  post-secondary 
education  in  the  context  of  emerging 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario.  Granted  that  the 
Minister  is  to  receive  advice  from  a 
number  of  post-secondary  quarters, 
what  of  his  own  relations  to  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  charged  with  overall  mat- 
ters of  policy  in  health,  education  and 
welfare?  If  the  Commission,  for  under- 
standable reasons,  cannot  delineate  the 
relations  of  Minister  to  Secretary,  can 
it  at  least  give  some  assurance  that  the 
policy  advice  it  advocates  will  percolate 
to  the  highest  levels  of  an  increasingly 
sophisticated  decision-making  system? 


Senate  committee:  Educare  and  unanswered  questions 


A Brief  entitled  “Educare:  Some  Un- 
answered Questions  Raised  by  the  Draft 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Post- 
secondary Education  in  Ontario”  was 
submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Post- 
Secondary  Education  on  March  27.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Preamble 

This  brief  commentary  was  prepared 
by  a group  of  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  appointed  by 
the  Acting  President.  The  composition 
of  this  group  and  their  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  material  contained  herein 
is  represented  by  the  names  listed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Brief. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  Draft 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Post- 
Secondary  Education  in  Ontario  is  one 
of  the  most  important  documents  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of 
Ontario  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
This  conviction  rests  not  only  upon  the 
significance  of  the  philosophy  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Draft  Report  and  its  recom- 
mendations, but  also  upon  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  Report  encompasses 
a wide  range  of  administrative,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  considerations 
which,  when  viewed  together  with  its 
educational  philosophy,  constitute  a 
blueprint  for  a revitalized  society  in  this 
province  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  in  the  Draft 
Report  to  commend  and  much  to  which 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
subscribe.  In  particular,  the  basic  enun- 
ciation of  social  philosophy  which  is  di- 
rected towards  the  improvement  of 
man’s  living  standards  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  his  life  during  his  short  span 
on  earth  is  admirable.  The  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly to  a philosophy  dedicated  to 
the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  every 
person  in  our  society,  to  an  expansion  of 
his  opportunity  to  create  a better  life  for 
himself,  to  the  broadening  of  the  con- 
cept of  equality  of  opportunity  for  every 
person  in  the  society.  To  a substantial 
degree  the  Draft  Report  is  an  anti- 
poverty report  and  its  recommendations 
are  dedicated  to  the  alleviation  of  both 
material  poverty  and  spiritual  poverty. 

We  are  equally  supportive  of  many  of 
the  basic  concepts  of  the  Draft  Report  — 
accessibility,  novelty,  restraint,  account- 
ability, continuing  education,  part-time 
education,  education  for  leisure  and 
many  others.  For  us,  however,  the  real 
question  is  “How  can  our  society  guaran- 
tee the  quality  of  the  new  programs  de- 
manded of  the  educational  system?” 

The  concern  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
fundamentally  two-fold.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a well-considered  judg- 
ment that  many  of  the  recommendations 
within  the  Draft  Report,  including  the 
administrative  structure  recommended 
by  the  members  of  the  Commission,  will 
not  achieve  the  objectives  sought.  Speci- 
fically, it  is  our  judgment  that  the  basic 
recommendations  which  are  rooted  in 
the  underlying  social  and  ethical  philo- 
sophy of  the  Report  are  misdirected  and 
that  the  appropriate  operational  focus 
(that  is,  personal  motivation,  the  role  of 
the  family  and  its  cultural  and  economic 
framework)  has  been  seriously  neglected. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  are  convinced  that  the  Draft  Re- 
port is  replete  with  recommendations 


concerning  the  alleged  failure  of  the 
university  system  in  Ontario  and  yet  it— 
must  be  clear  that  there  are  many  as- 
pects which  are  already  attainable  within 
the  universities  of  Ontario,  such  as  part- 
time  study;  and  many  proposals  which 
are  already  being  implemented,  such  as 
non-sequential  education. 

The  Senate  Committee  is  aware  that 
the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary  Edu- 
cation has  in  recent  weeks  through  pub- 
lic hearings  and  in  other  ways,  received 
a great  deal  of  criticism,  some  of  it 
highly  emotional  in  nature,  some  of  it 
potentially  worth  examination  by  the 
Commission,  but  couched  in  the  most 
critical  language.  This  is  not  our  inten- 
tion. Rather  we  have  taken  the  approach 
that  the  Draft  Report  raises  a great 
many  tremendously  important  “unan- 
swered questions”.  We  propose  to  iden- 
tify a number  of  these  questions  and  to 
categorize  them  within  certain  specific 
areas  of  future  policy  formulation.  In 
particular,  we  shall  identify  in  this  Brief 
a series  of  unanswered  questions  in  the 
form  of  (I)  Administrative  Considera- 
tions; (II)  Economic  Considerations; 
(III)  Educational  Considerations;  (IV) 
Political  Considerations;  and  (V)  Social 
Considerations. 

In  this  way  we  trust  that  we  shall 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
.the  Commission  a series  of  significant 
problems  which  they  have  posed  for 
solution,  but  which  in  our  view  they 
have  failed  to  solve.  Their  failure, may, 
of  course,  be  modified  or  mitigated  with 
the  publication  of  their  Final  Report.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  we  feel  a great 
responsibility  to  draw  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  both  the  members  of  the 
Commission  and  the  general  public.  In 
the  Draft  Report  there  are  repeated 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  major 
concern  of  the  Commission  is  protection 
of  the  public  interest.  The  members  of 
the  Senate  do  not  grant  the  view  that  it 
is  only  the  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  concerned  with  “the  public  in- 
terest”. We  are  equally  concerned,  and 
it  is  our  view  that  in  many  of  the  areas 
to  which  we  shall  draw  attention  the 
public  interest  is  not  well  served  in  the 
Draft  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Post- 
Secondary  Education  in  Ontario: 

A Classification  and  Exposition 
of  Major  “Unanswered  Questions” 

I Administrative  Considerations 

1.  The  Draft  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion states  ...  in  post-secondary  educa- 
tion the  need  for  diversity  and  flexibility, 
both  of  which  suffer  under  bureaucratic 
control,  is  not  only  desirable;  it  is  essen- 
tial. It  makes  no  sense  to  attempt  to 
create  or  safeguard  a pluralistic  and  indi- 
vidualistic society  if  we  are  to  have 
homogenized  institutions  of  learning. 
(Draft  Report,  p.  31) 

The  Senate  Committee  concurred,  but 
let  us  consider.  In  the  name  of  “effective 
attainment  of  goals  and  the  efficient  use 
of  public  resources”  the  Commission  pro- 
poses an  extraordinary  expansion  of 
“semi-independent  government  agencies” 
to  co-ordinate  and  plan.  These  functions 
are  to  be  assigned  to  three  Boards.  But 
the  Commission  goes  farther;  there  must 
be  a super  co-ordinator  of  all  three  sec- 
tors in  the  shape  of  a new  Senior  Ad- 
visory Committee.  How  such  a Commit- 
tee could  proceed  “to  put  in  the  same 
order”  or  “in  harmonious  relationship” 


(the  dictionary  definition  of  ‘co-ordina- 
tion’) such  disparate  institutions  as  a 
multiversity,  a police  college,  a public 
library  and  a local  history  museum  — or, 
indeed,  why  they  need  to  be  “co-ordi- 
nated” in  the  first  place,  eludes  the 
members  of  this  Committee. 

If,  however,  we  carry  the  co-ordinat- 
ing function  to  its  ultimate  resting-place, 
we  find  a new  Super-Ministry  of  Social 
Development  under  which  the  Minister 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  operates  as 
one  of  several  ministers.  This  policy 
ministry,  equipped  with  its  own  perma- 
nent secretary  or  super-deputy-minister, 
will  have  the  duty  of  co-ordinating  and 
planning  the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately three-fifths  of  the  budget  of  the 
Government  of  Ontario.  In  our  view, 
this  is  homogenization. 

2.  The  government  has  accepted  the 
proposition  that  it  should  separate  itself 
from  post-secondary  education  and  its 
activities  by  an  internal  “buffer”.  (Draft 
Report,  p.  32) 

In  our  view,  the  history  of  the  past  six 
years  indicates  clearly  that  the  physical 
location  and  staffing  for  the  Committee 
on  University  Affairs  placed  it  com- 
pletely at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 
Moreover,  this  status  was  reinforced  by 
the  necessity  for  the  universities  to 
create  their  own  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  with  an  elaborate  commit- 
tee structure,  all  in  order  to  apply  col- 
lective pressure  on  the  “buffer”. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
Jeremy  Bentham  warned  that  a Board  is 
a screen  and  this  view  is  completely 
endorsed  in  the  Commission’s  proposal. 
One  buffer  was  insufficient  and  there 
now  must  be  three  to  accommodate  the 
enlarged  concept  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation; and  then  the  screen  is  reinforced 
by  a Senior  Advisory  Committee,  itself 
buffered  from  the  individual  universities, 
colleges  and  institutions  by  the  three 
co-ordinating  Boards. 

Even  assuming  that  a university  made 
its  point  through  its  Co-ordinating 
Board,  thence  to  the  Senior  Advisory 
Committee,  the  matter  would  still  have 
to  be  ratified  by  the  Minister  and  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, yet  all  of  this  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  staff  and  Minister  in  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Development.  Surely 
we  will  be  pardoned  for  asking  the 
question,  “For  whom  is  the  ‘buffer’  to  be 
built?” 

3.  The  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee asked  themselves,  “Are  we  not 
attacking  straw-men  in  querying  the 
composition  of  the  Co-ordinating 
Boards?”  It  is  clear  to  us  that  these 
bodies,  these  alleged  semi-autonomous 
governmental  agencies  have  been  granted 
executive  powers  they  are  in  no  position 
to  wield  without  help.  Where  then,  we 
asked,  is  the  ultimate  power?  The  Draft 
Report  states  that  “The  Senior  Advisory 
Committee  is  to  advise  the  Minister  on 
allocation  of  funds  . . . upon  receipt  of 
requests  from  the  three  proposed  co- 
ordinating boards.”  Thus,  in  the  end, 
the  elaborate  apparatus  described  in  the 
Draft  Report  may  be  seen  for  the  facade 
it  is  and  the  budgetary  allocations  on 
which  all  other  decisions  depend,  are 
safely  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister,  or 
are  they  in  the  hands  of  the  Super- 
Minister  for  Social  Development  and  his 
small  policy  staff? 

4.  We  are  greatly  concerned  with  the 


potential  wasted  effort  in  the  parallel 
structures  of  the  adversary  system  which 
has  been  created  during  the  past  six 
years.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
bureaucracy  created  by  government  with 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of 
policy,  the  preparation  of  budgetary 
data,  evaluations  of  degree  programmes 
and  specific  courses.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  bureaucracy  which  the  uni- 
versities have  been  forced  to  create,  in- 
cluding the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities, the  Committee  of  Deans  of  Grad- 
uate Schools,  a variety  of  committees 
involved  in  data  collection  and  analysis, 
all  of  which  in  our  view  lead  to  a costly 
duplication  of  research  activities. 

In  our  view,  the  Draft  Report  does 
not  dissipate  the  adversary  system,  nor 
does  it  solve  the  problems  we  have  just 
identified.  Both  the  universities  and  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
will  be  even  further  removed  from  the 
critical  centres  of  decision-making  than 
the  universities  have  been  under  the 
Committee  on  University  Affairs. 

II  Economic  Considerations 

The  Senate  Committee  was  astounded 
at  the  range  of  recommendations  which 
constitute  a clear  and  direct  interference 
with  established  economic  enterprise  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  questions 
that  arose  in  our  mind  were  not  merely 
concerns  around  increasing  social  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  private  enter- 
prise but  the  distinct  possibility  that 
most  of  the  recommendations  which  fall 
in  the  economic  sphere  and  are  intended 
to  increase  accessibility  for  post-secon- 
dary education  and  the  capacity  of  indi- 
viduals to  undertake  non-sequential  edu- 
cational programmes  throughout  their 
working  lives,  may  be  quite  impossible 
of  fulfillment.  In  our  view  it  would  not 
be  a satisfactory  rejoinder  to  brush  off 
these  unanswered  questions  with  an 
indication  that  in  the  current  society  the 
observation  may  be  true,  but  the  society 
of  the  late  twentieth  century  will  be 
completely  revamped. 

In  our  view  whether  or  not  the  eco- 
nomic system  in  Canada  and  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  more  directly  in- 
fluenced by  the  public  sector  during  the 
next  two  decades  than  has  been  true  in 
the  past,  the  fundamental  requirement 
for  a viable  society  will  be  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  through  work. 
The  most  significant  unanswered  ques- 
tion in  the  economic  sphere  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Is  the  Commission  taking  the 
position  that  in  future  wealth  should  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  social  need 
rather  than  work?  If  this  is  the  Com- 
mission’s view  we  would  insist  that  the 
position  be  carefully  explicated  and  the 
full  range  of  legislative  enactments  re- 
quired of  the  Government  of  Ontario  be 
published  in  some  detail  for  public 
examination. 

1.  In  one  of  its  early  recommendations 
the  Commission  states  that  employers 
would  be  required  by  law  to  give  the 
“right  to  time  off  for  study  without 
pay”.  We  wonder  how  the  government 
intends  to  require  employers  to  provide 
this  right.  Is  the  government  prepared 
to  subsidize  the  employer  for  the  loss  of 
production  occasioned  by  the  unavail- 
ability of  the  services  of  the  person  who 
is  on  leave  for  study?  Moreover,  how 
does  the  government  intend  to  ensure 
( See  overleaf) 
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that  the  individual’s  right  to  return  to  his 
job  will  be  protected? 

In  the  economic  climate  of  the  late 
20th  century  technology  changes  so 
rapidlv  that  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
employee  who  is  on  leave  for  study 
without  pav  (which  may  take  a form 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  his  work 
or  may  be  in  the  nature  of  self-develop- 
ment) will  not  be  required  when  he 
returns  from  study,  either  because  the 
technology  has  superseded  his  employ- 
ment or  because  he  has  not  been  avail- 
able for  retraining  essential  to  work 
within  a changed  technology.  Under 
these  circumstances,  is  the  government 
prepared  to  require  some  other  employer 
to  provide  employment  for  this  person? 

Moreover,  if  several  recommendations 
of  the  Draft  Report  were  implemented, 
we  wonder  what  will  happen  to  the 
great  variety  of  group  and  individual 
employee  benefit  plans  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  relationships  between 
management  and  labour  during  the  past 
half-century.  Is  it  intended  that  neces- 
sary premium  payments  will  be  made  to 
group  employee  benefit  plans  on  behalf 
of  those  on  leave  of  absence,  to  ensure 
continuation  of  benefits  during  the  edu- 
cational period?  If  this  is  the  intention, 
who  will  be  responsible  for  such  pay- 
ments? 

It  is  surely  clear  that  the  employer’s 
contribution,  if  any,  must  necessarily  be 
reflected  in  increased  costs  of  produc- 
tion, increased  prices,  and  thus  a re- 
quirement upon  all  consumers  to  pay  an 
additional  tax  to  support  what  we  are 
convinced  must  be  called  Educate. 
Since  recent  economic  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  the  low-income 
groups  in  our  society  that  pay  an  inor- 
dinate proportion  of  their  income  in 
taxes,  the  necessary  premiums  for  Edu- 
cate as  they  become  part  of  our  total 
pricing  system,  will  bear  more  heavily 
upon  the  poor  than  upon  those  with 
more  adequate  means,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  is  a regressive  tax. 

We  must  raise  the  question,  therefore, 
whether  the  Commission  has  really 
thought  through  its  provision  for  a con- 
tinuous system  of  non-sequential  educa- 
tion upon  demand,  for  every  member  of 
the  society.  It  is  axiomatic  that  there  are 
no  services  at  no  cost  to  the  recipients 
in  our  society.  In  our  view  it  is  the  very 
people  whom  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission seek  to  assist  who  will  pay 
most  heavily  for  this  program,  not  only 
in  their  contributions  to  educational 
credits,  not  only  through  their  savings  to 
meet  a portion  of  the  oost  of  educa- 
tional programs,  but  through  the  impact 
of  these  programs  as  it  is  felt  through- 
out the  economic  system. 

2.  The  Draft  Report  states  on  page  II 
that  the  individual  “must  have  the  op- 
portunity and  responsibility  to  decide 
what  experience  is  best  for  him”.  The 
Senate  Committee  wonders  who  will  de- 
termine the  justification  for  the  antici- 
pated cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s choice?  Perhaps  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Commission  the  question  of 
validity  does  not  matter.  Yet  we  must 
ask  the  direct  question  which  will  be  a 
major  concern  to  employers,  namely, 
why  should  an  employer  keep  jobs  open 
for  the  return  of  persons  from  a leave  of 
absence  if  the  chosen  educational  pro- 
gram has  nothing  to  do  with  his  job? 

Ill  Educational  Considerations 

Although  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
Senate  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  development  and  supervision  of  aca- 
demic programs,  we  do  not  pretend  in 
this  brief  to  deal  fully  with  educational 
considerations.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  briefs  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  of  the  other  universities  in 
Ontario  will  be  particularly  directed  to 
these  points.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
selected  a few  aspects  where  particularly 
difficult  problems  are  raised  by  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Draft  Report.  Our 
intention  is  to  reinforce  our  fundamental 
concern  with  the  quality  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

1.  In  Recommendation  30  (Draft  Re- 
port, p.  26)  it  is  proposed  that  admis- 
sion to  certain  academic  programs  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a lottery 
conducted  among  “those  qualified  appli- 


cants whose  aptitudes  and  attainments 
indicate  a reasonable  probability  of  suc- 
cess”. It  is  clear  to  us  that  any  explicit 
degree  of  chance  or  lottery  will  result  in 
vast  numbers  of  embittered  rejected 
candidates,  including  many  who  would 
not  have  been  admitted  under  any  sys- 
tem except  by  chance. 

Public  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 
the  educational  system  in  Ontario  is  still 
intact.  We  are  rightly  contemptuous  of 
the  situation  in  certain  jurisdictions  in 
the  world  in  which  selection  of  academic 
candidates  and  of  public  administrators 
involves  corruption  by  personal  pref- 
erence and  bribes.  So  long  as  the 
choice  is  not  based  on  the  essential 
qualifications,  there  is  far  more  oppor- 
tunity for  abuse.  The  lottery  opens  the 
door  to  most  weaknesses  of  such  sys- 
tems. We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  a lottery  cannot  be  influenced.  In 
the  words  of  the  Recommendation,  there 
must  be  “qualified  applicants”.  Some 
person  or  group  must  identify  or  choose 
those  applicants  who  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  lottery. 

Public  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 
government  and  large  social  structures 
such  as  the  educational  system  is  at  best 
a tender  plant,  buffeted  by  many  winds 
even  in  the  fairest  times.  The  lottery 
proposal  could  infect  with  rational  and 
irrational  career  grievances  so  many  able 
individuals  as  to  undermine  our  social 
fabric.  For  if  a “reasonable  probability 
of  success”  is  defined,  as  it  should  be,  by 
the  competence  of  the  best  candidates, 
the  lottery  would  have  no  losers. 

In  actuality,  any  selection  process  al- 
ready has  to  some  extent  the  character 
of  a lottery  of  dimensions  of  measure- 
ment of  qualification.  Improvement  of  a 
selection  system  comes  about  by  re- 
ducing the  elements  of  chance  in  favour 
of  genuine  positive  differentiation. 

2.  Recommendation  21  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Report  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a “University  of  Ontario”  which, 
among  other  things,  would  “Provide  via 
television,  radio  an'd  correspondence, 
educational  services  at  the  post-secon- 
dary level  to  the  people  of  Ontario”. 
(Draft  Report,  pp.  24,  25) 

A similar  recommendation  was  made 
in  the  1971  report  on  Educational  Tech- 
nology by  Bernard  Trotter.  The  Trotter 
report  attempted  to  furnish  a cost-benefit 
analysis.  Examination  of  the  Trotter  re- 
port by  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities and  a number  of  its  affiliates  re- 
vealed that  the  costs  of  such  an  enter- 
prise would  be  very  great  in  terms  of 
the  benefits  received. 

Has  the  Commission  done  any  cost 
studies  which  would  provide  evidence 
that  a University  of  Ontario  could  per- 
form its  role  more  efficiently  than  could 
existing  post-secondary  institutions?  If 
such  an  analysis  has  not  been  prepared 
the  Commission  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  cost  of  one  of  its  major  recommenda- 
tions, which  violates  the  principle  of 
public  accountability  for  the  costs  of 
education  so  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  Draft  Report. 

3.  We  understand  the  interest  and 
concern  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  problem  of  transferability 
of  students  and  their  academic  credits 
from  one  institution  to  another.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear,  however,  who  will  determine 
the  academic  validity  of  a course  in  one 
institution  with  that  in  another  so  as  to 
permit  a reasonable  continuum  of  aca- 
demic achievement. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee are  puzzled  by  the  Commission’s 
rather  curious  approach  toward  the  so- 
called  Open  Sector.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Commission  recognizes  the  possi- 
bility of  many  unanswered  and  un- 
defined duplications.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Draft  Report  contains  many  far- 
reaching  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  Open  Sector.  How  can  one  explain 
this  curious  conviction  based  on  an  ad- 
mitted lack  of  knowledge  and  research? 

5.  The  Commission  has  proposed  a 
significant  increase  in  access  to  all  man- 
ner of  post-secondary  educational  insti- 
tutions for  as  many  members  of  the 
society  as  possible.  We  wonder  how  the 
Commission  proposes  to  provide  for 
adequate  academic  staffing  which  will 
be  required  if  increased  access  is  to  be 
more  than  a hollow  process. 


IV  Political  Considerations 

1.  The  major  vehicles  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  Commission’s  recommenda- 
tions as  they  affect  the  universities  are 
Recommendations  50  and  52.  The  Com- 
mittee asks  specifically,  with  respect  to 
Recommendation  50,  whether  the  Com- 
mission gave  any  attention  to  alternatives 
to  the  device  of  a Senior  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Did  it  consider,  for  example,  an  in- 
dependent agency  similar  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  Canada,  which  could 
offer  advice  and  criticism  without  the 
danger  of  being  “in  the  pocket”  of  the 
Provincial  Government? 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  Advisory 
Committee  is  the  best  of  all  possible  al- 
ternatives in  the  view  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  is  to  represent  all  areas  of 
post-secondary  education,  is  it  not  much 
too  small  in  size?  In  the  same  general 
area,  we  are  greatly  concerned,  what- 
ever the  size  of  the  Senior  Advisory 
Committee,  that  it  will  be  appointed 
with  careful  regard  for  political  con- 
siderations. It  is  not  our  intention  to 
infer  that  the  familiar  process  of  ap- 
pointment to  government  boards  and 
commissions  is  corrupt,  but  we  would 
remind  the  members  of  the  Commission 
that  there  are  many  factors  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  in  such  appoint- 
ments, for  example,  matters  of  regional 
distribution,  matters  of  representation  of 
various  social  and  economic  interests  in 
the  community,  matters  of  religious  rep- 
resentation and  the  like.  We  are  not 
optimistic  that  the  quality  that  will  be 
required  of  the  Senior  Advisory  Commit- 
tee can  be  maintained  beyond  the  dic- 
tates of  normal  political  requirements. 

In  this  area  of  major  concern,  perhaps 
the  most  important  question  of  all  is 
simply,  who  will  determine  what  quali- 
fications are  necessary  for  the  13  mem- 
bers of  each  co-ordinating  board  so  that 
they  may  be  sufficiently  knowledgeable 
in  all  areas  of  academic  endeavour  to  be 
able  to  decide  “when  and  where  new 
programs  (graduate  as  well  as  under- 
graduate) should  be  established  and/or 
abolished?” 

2.  It  would  appear  that  one  of  the 
main  thrusts  of  the  Draft  Report  is  to 
shift  accountability  from  the  fourteen 
universities  which,  whatever  their  limi- 
tations, have  had  local  community  rep- 
resentatives on  their  governing  boards) 
to  a committee  of  government.  We  have 
recognized  previously  that  by  its  very 
nature  the  Committee  will  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Minister  rather  than  to  the 
public.  The  major  unanswered  question 
of  this  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
Report  concerns  the  public  interest.  We 
recognize  the  public  requirement  of  ac- 
countability imposed  upon  the  universi- 
ties. We  would,  however,  in  this  context 
raise  the  equally  important  question  of 
the  accountability  of  government  insti- 
tutions to  the  general  public. 

V Social  Considerations 

The  Senate  Committee  viewed  the 
Draft  Report  fundamentally  as  an  anti- 
poverty report.  The  great  emphasis  upon 
accessibility,  the  exposition  of  social  and 
ethical  philosophy,  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  report  revealed  clearly  that  the  over- 
arching objective  of  the  Commission  is 
to  ensure  an  opportunity  for  far  more 
persons  than  ever  before  in  Ontario  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  social,  economic 
and  cultural  life.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  are  convinced  that  this  is  a 
fair  and  intelligent  view  of  the  Com- 
mission’s stance  and  constitutes  one  sig- 
nificant way  in  which  many  of  the  Com- 
mission’s recommendations  are  entirely 
understandable. 

If  this  objective  of  a fundamental  im- 
provement in  the  living  standards  and 
condition  of  life  of  a great  many  persons 
in  Ontario  is  to  be  realized  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Commission  has  missed 
its  target  by  a very  wide  margin.  Poverty 
cannot  be  cured  or  seriously  alleviated 
through  major  changes  in  the  system  of 
post-secondary  education  within  a Cana- 
dian province,  either  through  broadened 
access,  emphasis  on  part-time  studies,  or 
upon  the  desirability  of  non-sequential 
educational  programs. 

Poverty  is  more  than  the  absence  of 
education.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  begin  at  Grade  12  or  Grade  10,  or 


even  at  grade  8.  The  basis  of  poverty, 
lack  of  education,  lack  of  employment 
skills  in  the  labour  market,  lack  of  work 
experience,  and  the  very  cycle  of 
poverty  itself  rests  within  the  family  of 
the  child.  His  pattern  of  approach  to  his 
personal  development  through  the  edu- 
cational system  in  most  cases  is  well- 
established  before  he  completes  a few 
grades  in  elementary  school.  In  fact,  in 
American  anti-poverty  programs  the 
most  successful  endeavour  has  been  the 
Headstart  Program  based  upon  the  con- 
cept that  unless  the  child  is  disadvan- 
taged economically  and/or  culturally  is 
adequately  prepared  for  entrance  to 
Grade  1 in  competition  with  more  for- 
tunate children,  he  soon  falls  far  behind 
in  the  anticipated  age-grade  performance. 

We  believe  that  the  key  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  through  educational 
attainment  is  substantially  contained 
within  the  concept  of  “motivation”.  The 
Senate  Committee  notes  that  the  Draft 
Report  contains  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  subject  of  motivation  unless  one 
assumes  that  the  Commission’s  concept 
is  embodied  within  its  notion  of  a con- 
tinuum of  opportunities  at  every  level 
for  every  age  group.  We  believe  that  the 
major  question  which  the  Commission 
has  avoided  is  simply,  “Can  society 
safely  ignore  the  role  of  esteem  in  moti- 
vating gifted  young  people  to  undertake 
the  prolonged  and  arduous  training 
necessary  for  the  professions  and  for 
other  roles  in  our  rapidly  changing  so- 
ciety?” In  our  view  efforts  toward  “parity 
of  esteem”  will  directly  attack  the  moti- 
vational climate  necessary  for  the  future 
of  our  professions  without  reducing  the 
basic  problem  of  self-respect  that  may 
be  the  cause  of  tensions  among  different 
educational  sectors.  Progress  is  only  pos- 
sible by  separation  of  the  two  issues  of 
esteem  and  self-respect. 

1.  In  view  of  the  Commission’s  con- 
cern with  equality  of  opportunity  and 
accessibility,  the  Senate  Committee  is 
greatly  puzzled  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  for  a substantially 
increased  share  of  student  responsibility 
for  the  cost  of  his  education.  On  page  44 
of  the  Draft  Report  the  figures  presented 
are  inordinate  increases  in  the  fees 
which  will  be  required  of  students  in 
post-secondary  educational  institutions. 
Professor  John  Porter  has  for  many  years 
demonstrated  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  enter  Canadian  universities 
are  the  children  of  middle  and  upper 
middle  class  families,  that  is,  families 
with  the  higher  incomes  in  our  society. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion concerning  increased  student  fees 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  economic 
difficulties  which  tended  to  reduce  en- 
rolment among  lower  income  families 
and  yet  paradoxically  this  will  represent 
a severe  punishment  for  middle  and 
upper  middle  class  families  who  nor- 
mally anticipate  post-secondary  educa- 
tional programs  for  all  of  their  children. 
We  must  emphasize  this  point,  that  we 
regard  this  recommendation  as  seriously 
counter  productive;  it  will  further  dis- 
suade the  children  of  low-income  fami- 
lies from  post-secondary  education  and 
will  not  reduce  the  number  of  children 
who  are  derived  from  middle  and  upper 
middle  class  families  but  merely  strain 
or  complicate  the  finances  of  such  fami- 
lies. 

2.  It  is  our  view  that  the  emphasis  of 
the  Commission  on  the  desirability  of 
non-sequential  education  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  at  any  stage  in  life  any 
person  can  turn  from  employment  or 
other  endeavours  to  a student  role  and 
return  to  previous  roles  — and  repeat 
this  cycle  of  further  opportunities  for 
educational  experiences  to  come  — does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  many  persons  who  resume 
the  student  role.  It  is  our  experience  as 
members  of  a university  community, 
that  many  students  who  have  broken 
the  continuum  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams find  enormous  difficulty  in  return- 
ing to  the  student  role  after  years  of 
absence. 

Moreover,  as  students  become  older 
the  problem  of  their  returning  to  educa- 
tional programs  becomes  increasingly 
great.  This  is  a well-known  fact  in  the 
professional  divisions  of  universities 
( See  page  7,  col.  1 ) 
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COMING  EFENTS 


MARCH 

30  THURSDAY 

Lectures 

Engineering 

Geology 


Hygiene 

Science/ Humanities 

Physics 

Seminars 

Chemistry 

Environment 

U of  T Police 

Comp.  Lit. 

Music 

APRIL 

3 MONDAY 

Lecture 

Folk  Arts/Quebec 

Colloquiums 

Computer 

Chemistry 

4 TUESDAY 

Seminar 

Computer 

5 WEDNESDAY 

Lecture 

Moliere 

Seminar 

Nutrition 

Music 

6 THURSDAY 

Lectures 

Literature 

Nazi  background 


Dialogue 

Social  Science 


Seminars 

Environment/ Law 


Materials 


“Some  Comments  on  Communication  for  Digital  Computers”.  Dr. 
A.  G.  Fraser,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  N.J.  135  Sandford  Fleming 
Building.  2 p.m.  (SGS  and  Electrical  Engineering) 

“Theoretical  Geochemistry  and  Interpretation  of  Field  Observations  . 
Prof.  H.  C.  Helgeson,  Department  of  Geology  and  Geophysics,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  128  Mining  Building.  4 p.m.  Coffee 
3.30  p.m.  (Geology') 

“Biological  Effects  of  Lead  on  Animals”.  Dr.  R.  M.  Forbes,  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Science,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  423  School  of 
Hygiene.  4 p.m.  ( SGS  and  Hygiene ) 

University  College  Series  - “Science  Versus  the  Humanities:  Are 
There  ‘Two  Cultures’?”  Prof.  F.  E.  L.  Priestley.  West  Hall,  U.C. 
4.10  p.m.  Coffee,  3.30  p.m. 

“Synthetic  Rain”.  Prof.  R.  List,  102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4.10p.m.  (Physics) 

“Structure  and  Interactions  in  Polymers  by  Inverse  Chromatography”. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Guillet.  116  Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m.  (Materials  Research 
Centre ) 

“Visual  Quality  in  the  Urban  Environment”.  Prof.  Hans  Blumenfeld. 
211  Mill  Building.  4 p.m.  (Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering) 
“An  Analysis  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Police”.  Gordana  Jovano- 
vich.  SAC  office.  7.30  p.m. 

Prof.  Edward  Blodgett.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  8.30  p.m. 
(SGS  and  Comparative  Literature) 

Classical  Concert  Series  - Kristina  Kuerti,  cello.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House,  lp.m.  c 


“The  Folk  Arts  of  Quebec”  by  Jean-Claude  Dupont,  Professor  of 
Ethnology  in  the  Departement  d’etudes  canadiennes  of  Laval  Univer- 
sity. 1069  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m.  (Interdisciplinary  Studies) 
“Computer  Cartography”.  Prof.  Thomas  V.  Peucker,  Simon  Fraser 
University  (visiting  at  University  of  Maryland).  203  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  3.45  p.m.  (Computer  Science) 

“Studies  of  the  Mechanisms  of  Some  Fast  Reactions  Involving  Bio- 
logical Macromolecules”.  Prof.  E.  Hamori,  University  of  Delaware. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4 p.m.  ( Chemistry ) 

“Planimetric  Relief  Representations  and  their  Automation”.  Prof. 
Thomas  V.  Peucker.  103  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  3.45  p.m. 

“Nouvelles  recherches  sur  Moliere”.  Prof.  Robert  Garapon,  University 
of  Paris-Sorbonne,  former  visiting  professor  in  U.C.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  4 p.m.;  coffee  at  3.30.  (French,  UC) 

“Nutrition  in  Pregnancy”.  Mrs.  Agnes  Higgins,  Executive  Director, 
Montreal  Diet  Dispensary.  124  Lillian  Massey  Building.  1 p.m.  (Food 
Science  and  Household  Science  Alumnae) 

ROM  Jubilee  Concerts  — Sentire  Wind  Quintet  (principal  wind 
players  of  Hamilton  Philharmonic).  Fresco  Gallery.  8.30  p.m.  Free. 

“The  Unquiet  Heart:  The  Role  of  Time  in  the  Poetry  of  Antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages”.  Prof.  E.  D.  Blodgett,  Acting  Chairman  of 
Comparative  Literature,  University  of  Alberta.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4.15  p.m.  (SGS  and  Comparative  Literature) 

“Background  to  the  Nazi  Victory:  Germany,  1871-1933”.’*  Prof. 
Gerhard  A.  Ritter,  University  of  Munster  (visiting  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley).  1016  New  College.  3 p.m.  (History) 

“Social  Science  Perspectives  on  Modernization  Studies:  a Dialogue”. 
Prof.  Peter  Gutkind,  Department  of  Anthropology,  McGill  University. 
Council  Chambers,  Galbraith  Building.  12.15  p.m.  (African  Studies 
Committee,  ISP)  , 

“Public  Rights  to  a Decent  Environment:  A New  Role  for  the  Courts 
in  Achieving  Environmental  Quality?”.  Prof.  A.  D.  Tarlock,  School 
of  Law,  Indiana  University.  211  Mill  Building.  4 p.m.  (Environ- 
mental Sciences  and  Engineering) 

“Development  of  a New  Superplastic  Zinc  Alloy  and  its  Deformation 
Characteristics”.  Prof.  P.  Niessen,  Department  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, University  of  Waterloo.  116  Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Materials  Research  Centre) 


Text  of  UTFA  Council  resolution 


( Continued  from  page  6 ) 
where  a good  many  married  women  who 
have  raised  families  return  for  post- 
graduate professional  education.  Many 
of  them  do  not  have  more  than  the  usual 
problems;  but  a more  significant  propor- 
tion than  in  the  total  student  body  find 
problems  in  the  system  of  non-sequential 
education  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
overcome.  It  is  not  easy  to  become  a 
student  again  after  an  absence  from  an 
educational  program.  Many  will  drop 
out. 

3.  The  Committee  was  fascinated  by 
the  strong  suggestion  of  the  Commission 
that  it  favours  the  dissociation  of  em- 
ployment qualifications  from  educational 
qualifications.  We  note  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  Draft  Report  that  the 
Commission  strongly  considered  the 
possibility  of  recommending  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  to  forbid  employers  to  ask  for  in- 
formation concerning  educational  quali- 
fications in  the  process  of  hiring. 

The  Senate  Committee  does  not  grant 
the  Commission  any  greater  abhorrence 
of  discrimination  in  employment  than  it 
feels  itself,  but  it  is  convinced  that  the 
dissociation  of  employment  qualifica- 
tions cannot  possibly  be  legislated,  or  if 
legislated,  enforced.  If  residents  of  On- 
tario must  be  hired  without  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  their  qualifications  for 
the  job  for  which  they  have  applied, 
their  employment  experience  will  surely 
be  short  and  painful.  We  agree  with  the 
Commission  that  there  is  no  perfect  sta- 
tistical correlation  between  educational 
qualifications  and  the  requirements  of 
certain  jobs.  In  an  industrialized  society 
based  upon  a rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology, however,  there  is  a far  greater 
association  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory between  these  two  aspects  of  the 
lives  of  employment  applicants.  We 
view  this  tentative  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission not  merely  with  puzzlement  but 
with  strong  distaste. 

Concluding  Comments 

Those  who  drafted  some  parts  of  the 
Wright  Report  have  apparently  such  an 
aversion  to  academic  excellence  that 
they  have  failed  to  understand  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  Ontario  Univer- 
sity system,  what  is  now  happening,  or 
what  might  happen  if  certain  of  their 
recommendations  were  put  into  effect. 
For  all  their  past  and  present  short- 
comings, the  Ontario  Universities,  not 
least  the  University  of  Toronto,  have 
embodied  a substantial  striving  toward 
excellence  that  has  contributed  mightily 
to  the  achievements  of  Canadian  society. 

The  Ontario  University  community 
expects  that  appropriate  forms  of  excel- 
lence will  be  achieved  in  the  C.A.A.T.’s 
and  in  other  educational  institutions  of 
the  province.  Each  form  of  attainment 
deserves  respect,  and  self-respect.  It  was 
well  said  by  John  Gardner  that  if  a 
society  does  not  pursue  excellence  at  all 
levels,  including  that  of  a plumber  as 
well  as  a political  or  other  scientist, 
then,  “neither  its  pipes  nor  its  theories 
will  hold  water”.  To  plug  the  holes  in 
the  Wright  Report,  its  drafters  will  need 
to  acquaint  themselves  more  fully  and 
frankly  with  the  operation  of  the  Ontario 


Pleasant  three-storey  house  in  South 
Rosedale  for  rent,  June,  July,  August,  at 
$400  a month.  5 bedrooms  or  3 bed- 
rooms and  2 studies.  2 bathrooms  and 
2 washrooms.  Comfortably  furnished,  in- 
cluding piano,  freezer,  etc.  Garage  and 
full  back  garden.  Ravine  park  at  end  of 
street.  Minutes  from  subway  and  down- 
town. Call  928-3175  or  925-3p69. 

Charming  old  house  in  old  town, 
Georgetown,  a minute’s  walk  from  every- 
where, twenty  minutes  drive  from  Erin- 
dale  College;  ravine  lot,  double  garage, 
completely  fenced,  back  yard,  3 bed- 
rooms, furnished  or  unfurnished,  avail- 
able from  July  or  August,  long  or  short 
term  lease,  price  negotiable.  Call  828- 
5343  or  928-8524. 

Town-house  for  sublet,  July  1 to  Sept. 
30,  1972,  in  Finch-Jane  area.  Three  bed- 


Universities,  with  their  merits,  their 
acknowledged  limitations  and  with  the 
realistic  alternatives  that  are  actually 
open  to  a constructive  policy  for  higher 
education. 

The  Universities  of  Ontario  must 
naturally  continue  to  strive  for  academic 
excellence  in  its  best  and  broadest  sense, 
and  must  do  so  at  present  under  condi- 
tions somewhat  more  austere.  The 
people  of  Ontario  have  the  perception 
and  comprehension  to  appreciate  the 
universities’  contribution,  and  will  sup- 
port their  efforts  toward  continuing 
achievement  in  teaching,  research,  and 
other  contributions  to  society. 

If  the  Government  of  Ontario  intends 
to  exert  closer  control  of  higher  educa- 
tion through  a central  department  of 
colleges  and  universities,  it  has  a respon- 
sibility to  establish  a bureau  of  very 
high  administrative  quality,  superior  to 
that  of  the  present  university  system. 
There  is  no  more  substitute  for  excel- 
lence in  administration  than  in  any 
other  realm  of  activity,  and  higher  edu- 
cational administration  is  unusually  so- 
phisticated, complex,  and  rapidly  evolv- 
ing. The  Draft  Report,  by  its  imprecision 
and  lack  of  perception  of  certain  aca- 
demic issues,  suggests  that  there  is  much 
to  be  achieved  in  quality  and  economy 
by  the  provincial  department  before  it 
can  convincingly  claim  an  improvement 
of  the  present  system  of  decentralized 
administration  of  Ontario  universities. 

This  brief  commentary  is  a call  for 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario.  We  interpret  the  Draft 
Report  as  the  Commission’s  attempt  to 
shift  the  onus  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability to  the  University,  on  the 
presumption  of  serving  the  public  in- 
terest. As  educators  we  hold  that  the 
general  public  has  the  right  to  know  the 
basis  for  educational  decisions.  The 
government  must  also  be  accessible  and 
accountable.  The  fact  that  the  Report 
fails  to  deal  with  the  many  unanswered 
questions  we  have  raised  in  this  memo- 
randum suggests  that  there  is  much  to 
be  accomplished. 

G.  F.  D.  Duff 
Chairman 

Department  of  Mathematics 

James  Ham 

Dean 

Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering 
J.  E.  Hodgetts 
President 

Victoria  University 
R.  B.  Land 
Director 

School  of  Library  Science 

L.  Lynch 

Head 

Department  of  Philosophy 
St.  Michael’s  College 
Mbs.  R.  G.  Peters 
Alumni  Representative 
Albert  Rose  (Chairman) 
Director 

School  of  Social  Work 
C.  I.  P.  Tate 
President 

University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association 


rooms,  1 % baths,  laundry  room  and  base- 
ment; utilities,  cable  TV,  parking,  patio. 
Near  parks  and  shopping.  $217  per 
month.  Telephone  663-2067  after  7 p.m. 

Fully  furnished  town-house  in  Annex, 
10  minute  walk  to  central  U of  T campus, 
4 bedrooms,  garage.  Available  September 
1972  till  summer  1973.  Rent  approxi- 
mately $400  per  month.  Phone  928-6409 
or  920-0797. 

House  for  rent,  unfurnished,  Don 
Mills,  3 bedrooms,  111  baths,  panelled 
den,  large  family  room,  fireplace,  walk- 
out fenced  yard,  stove,  refrigerator;  quiet 
residential  area  close  to  all  schools,  shop- 
ping centre,  Metro  bus  lines;  convenient 
to  downtown  campus.  $385  per  month. 
Available  after  May  30  for  2 years. 
Phone  447—8304. 


The  Bulletin  reporter  covering  the 
March  20  meeting  of  Senate  was  unable 
to  catch  up  with  the  full  text  of  a UTFA 
Council  resolution  read  by  Prof.  Howard 
Rapson  before  our  issue  of  the  21st  went 
to  press.  The  resolution  which,  as  we  re- 
ported, the  Council  passed  14  to  3 
follows: 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  after  the 
Senate’s  decision  on  Friday,  10  March, 
negotiations  about  terms  of  Library  ac- 
cess were  re-opened  and  continued  under 
duress,  resulting  in  the  statement  issued 
by  the  Acting  President,  13  March, 
1972.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that  agree- 
ments should  not  be  reached  under  pres- 
sure, because  this  procedure  represents 
a real  danger  to  the  University.  We  urge 
the  Senate  to  endorse  immediately  Part  I 
of  the  Heyworth  Report  and  to  refer 
Parts  II  to  VI  back  to  the  Library  Coun- 
cil with  the  general  instruction  that  ac- 
cess to  the  stacks  of  the  Robarts  Library 
should  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated need.  In  view  of  the  present  at- 


mosphere of  crisis  and  hostility  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  Robarts  Library  will  not 
open  until  sometime  in  1973  and  that 
the  new  Governing  Council,  which 
represents  both  the  public  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  university  community,  will 
then  have  ultimate  responsibility'  for  the 
Library’s  operation,  we  further  propose 
that  the  subsequent  recommendations  of 
the  Library  Council  should  be  sent  in 
due  course  to  the  Governing  Council  for 
ratification. 

Tennis  and  badminton 
for  University  women 

The  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physi- 
cal Education  — Women  announces  that 
recreational  tennis  and  badminton  are 
available  for  women  in  the  University 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  until 
April  7.  Benson  Building,  320  Huron  St. 


Furnished  and  unfurnished  accommodation 


Nominations  now  open  for  seats 
on  Committees  of  A&S  Council 
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Nominations  are  now  open  for  student 
and  faculty  seats  on  the  Committees  of 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  Membership  on  these  Commit- 
tees also  entitles  students  to  membership 
on  the  Faculty  Council. 

Seats  on  these  Committees  are  filled 
by  students  and  faculty  who  serve  for 
two-year  renewable  rotating  terms,  i.e. 
members  serve  for  two  years,  and  each 
year  one-half  of  the  membership  retires. 
Accordingly,  these  elections  ooncem  one- 
half  of  the  elected  seats,  the  remainder 
of  the  seats  being  filled  next  year  by 
current  members  who  have  indicated 
their  wish  to  serve  for  a second  year. 

The  following  outlines  by  Committee 
and  constituency  which  seats  are  filled 
by  this  election  and  which  seats  will  be 
occupied  by  members  continuing  for  a 
second  year. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

Students 

Seats  filled  — M.  Chasin  (UC),  R. 
Struys  (IN),  R.  Butt  (ER),  D.  R.  Cot- 
ton (EXT),  W.  J.  Whelton  (EXT) 

Seats  available  — 2 in  each  of  Victoria, 
Trinity,  St.  Michael’s,  New  Colleges  — 
1 in  each  of  University,  Innis,  Erindale 
Colleges,  Extension 

Faculty  — Departmental 
Humanities : 

Seats  filled  — M.  Dolezelova  (EAS), 

M.  van  Rossen-Hoogendyk  (FAR),  M. 
Marrus  (HIS),  S.  B.  Chandler  (ITA), 
E.  E.  Best  (REL),  R.  M.  Smith  (SIS), 
D.  Struk  (SLA),  R.  A.  Imlay  (PHL) 

Seats  available  — 1 in  each  of  CLA, 
ENG,  FRE,  GER,  ISL,  NES,  PHI 
Life  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  - A.  N.  Doob  (PSY),  R.  R. 
Langford  (ZOO) 

Seats  available  — 1 in  BOT 
Physical  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  — R.  F.  Garrison  (AST), 

N.  Derzko  (MA"T),  R.  E.  Kreps  (PHY) 
Seats  available  — 1 in  each  of  CHM, 

CSC,  GLG 
Social  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  - A.  M.  Baker  (GGR), 
J.  L.  Turk  (SOC) 

Seats  available  — 1 in  each  of  ANT, 
POL 
Erindale: 

Seats  filled  — P.  F.  Maycock,  P.  P.  M. 
Meincke 

Seats  available  — 1 

Faculty  — Divisional 
Humanities: 

Seats  filled  — G.  E.  Bentley  (ENG), 

J.  B.  Conacher  (HIS),  J.  M.  Rist  (CLA) 
Seats  available  — 3 

Life  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  - D.  F.  Mettrick  (ZOO), 
P.  V.  Rangnekar  (BOT),  A.  M.  Wall  (PSY) 
Seats  available  — 3 
Social  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  - O.  Hall  (SOC),  J.  H.  A. 
Munro  (ECO),  H.  B.  Ripstein  (COM) 
Seats  available  — 3 
Physical  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  — R.  K.  Logan  (PHY),  S. 
McLean  (CHM),  D.  C.  Baillie  (MAT) 
Seats  available  — 3 

CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE 
Students 

Humanities: 

Seats  filled  — G.  Jovanovich,  P.  H.  C. 
Bowes 

Seats  available  — 2 
Interdisciplinary  Studies: 

Seats  filled  — C.  A.  Belford 
Seats  available  — 3 
Life  Sciences: 

Seats  available  — 4 — including  1 
Part-time  Student 
Physical  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  — W.  M.  Gallagher 
Seats  available  — 3 
Social  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  — P.  A.  Penak 
Seats  available  — 3 

Faculty 

Humanities: 

Seats  filled  - K.  O.  Kee  (ENG), 

K.  W.  K.  McNaught  (HIS),  R.  M.  H. 
Shepherd  (CLA) 

Seats  available  — 3 


Interdisciplinary  Studies: 

Seats  filled  - W.  R.  C.  Harvey  (PHL), 
A.  J.  Poe  (CHM),  F.  F.  Wilson  (PHL) 
Seats  available  — 3 
Life  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  — T.  S.  Parsons  (ZOO), 
P.  Sarkar  (BOT),  G.  B.  Thornton  (PSY) 
Seats  available  — 3 
Physical  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  — R.  L.  Armstrong  (PHY), 
E.  V.  Swenson  (CSC),  J.  R.  Vanstone 
(MAT) 

Seats  available  — 3 
Social  Sciences: 

Seats  filled  — G.  T.  Gilbert  (COM), 
J.  E.  Smith  (POL),  K.  N.  Walker  (SOC) 
Seats  available  — 3 

COMMITTEE  ON  COUNSELLING 

Students 

Seats  filled  - P.  T.  Murton  (TC),  C. 
Ramkhalawansingh  (NC) 

Seats  available  — 1 in  each  of  UC, 
VC,  SMC,  IN,  ER,  EXT 

COMMITTEE  ON  STUDY 
ELSEWHERE 

Students 

Seats  filled  — L.  J.  Wozniak 
Seats  available  — 3 

Electoral  Rules 

Students 

A nominee  may  run  for  only  one  office 
(although  successful  candidates  for  the 
working  committees  shall  also  be  seated 
in  the  General  Committee).  A full-time 
student  may  vote  for  nominees  from  only 
one  college  in  the  elections  to  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Counselling.  He  may  also  vote  for  nomi- 
nees to  any  one  of  the  five  Curriculum 
Committees  except  that,  in  the  election 
for  the  Committee  on  Social  Sciences, 
the  representative  for  Commerce  and 
Finance  will  be  elected  by  students  in 
that  program.  He  may  also  vote  for 
nominees  to  the  Committee  on  Study 
Elsewhere. 

Faculty 

A nominee  may  run  for  only  one  office 
(although  successful  candidates  for  the 
curriculum  committees  and  one  member 
of  each  of  the  remaining  working  com- 
mittees shall  also  be  seated  in  the  Gen- 
eral Committee). 

A faculty  member  of  Council  may 
vote  for  nominees  from  only  one  divi- 
sion or  from  Erindale  College  in  the 
election  to  the  General  Committee  and 
for  nominees  to  any  one  of  the  five  cur- 
riculum committees. 

Ex-officio  members  of  the  General 
Committee  may  not  vote. 

The  following  outline  describes  the 
functions  of  each  of  the  elected  working 
committees. 

The  GENERAL  COMMITTEE  is  the 
major  committee  in  the  structure.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  policy 
for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  It 
is  concerned,  for  example,  with  curricu- 
lum development,  admissions  policy, 
study  abroad  programs,  and  evaluation 
policy,  and  determines  the  regulations 
governing  the  length  of  the  academic 
session  and  day.  It  also  serves  as  a forum 
for  discussion  of  any  matters  of  general 
concern  to  the  Faculty,  from  which  reso- 
lutions may  be  sent  to  other  bodies, 
prominent  among  which,  in  the  future, 
will  be  the  new  Governing  Council  of 
the  University. 

The  five  CURRICULUM  COMMIT- 
TEES (Humanities,  Social  Sciences, 
Physical  Sciences,  Life  Sciences,  and  In- 
terdisciplinary Studies)  act:  1)  as  cur- 
riculum development  committees  pro- 
posing major  policy  changes  to  the 
General  Committee,  and  2)  as  co-ordi- 
nating and  review  committees  to  examine 
proposals  for  specific  courses  of  study 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  COUNSELLING  COMMITTEE 
is  responsible  for  co-ordination  of  coun- 
selling for  undergraduates  in  Arts  and 
Science  and  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents interested  in  eventually  entering 
the  Faculty.  While  many  individuals  and 
offices  on  the  campus  are  involved  in 
counselling  of  one  kind,  or  another,  stu- 
dents all  too  often  do  not  receive  the 
information  and  advice  which  they  need 


at  critical  points  during  their  years  at  the 
University. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  STUDY 
ELSEWHERE  supervises  the  arrange- 
ments through  which  students  in  the 
Faculty  may  spend  a year  abroad  to 
facilitate  their  studies  in  certain  disci- 
plines. 

The  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  are  com- 
posed of  the  following  Departments: 

Humanities:  Classics,  East  Asian 

Studies,  English,  Fine  Art,  French,  Ger- 
man, History,  Islamic  Studies,  Italian 
and  Hispanic  Studies,  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  Philosophy,  Philosophy  (St. 
Michael’s  College),  Religious  Studies, 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  San- 
skrit and  Indian  Studies 


( Continued  from  page  1 ) 

Riddell  asked  to  be  relieved  of  her  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  and  her  resig- 
nation as  director  was  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted. However,  she  agreed  to  remain 
as  Adviser  for  a period.  Now  Mrs. 
Riddell  will  be  leaving  that  position,  al- 
though not  her  interest  in  the  University 
life  of  those  who  come  to  Toronto  from 
distant  lands.  Her  future  plans,  still  not 
definite,  may  include  travel  that  will 
enable  her  to  meet  in  their  homes  some 
of  those  who  have  become  her  good 
friends  here. 

Mrs.  Riddell  recalled  last  week  how 
she  first  began  her  work  among  students 
from  abroad.  There  was  no  office  for  her 
until  Miss  Catherine  Steele,  then  with 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  educational 
department  and  now  principal  of  Haver- 
gal  College,  persuaded  Col.  LePan, 
Superintendent  of  Buildings,  to  allow 
Mrs.  Riddell  to  work  in  a small  room  in 
the  Food  Sciences  building.  When  the 
number  of  students  rose  to  300,  a bigger 
place  had  to  be  found.  This  turned  out 
to  be  on  the  top  floor  of  a house  at  67 
St.  George  St.,  subsequently  razed  to 
make  way  for  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Resi- 
dence. Later  the  office  was  moved  to  the 
basement  of  University  College  and  to 
other  locations  until,  in  1965,  a perma- 
nent site  in  Cumberland  House. 

Through  the  years  staff  and  students 
alike  have  given  warm  support  to  Mrs. 
Riddell  and  her  work.  “The  whole  Uni- 
versity stood  behind  us”,  she  said.  “One 
of  our  warmest  supporters  was  Dr. 
Claude  Bissell.  Mr.  Ross  was  always  be- 
hind our  efforts.  There  are  so  many 
people  I should  thank,  especially  those 
on  the  Council  of  the  Centre,  such  as 
Dave  Scott,  Jim  Ham,  Kay  Steele,  John 
Wevers,  Jarvis  McCurdy,  Michael 
Powicke,  and  Stan  Kent.  Men  and 
women  like  them  had  great  insight  into 
the  problems  of  the  newcomers  from 

Ph.D. 

All  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty 
have  the  right  to  attend  Ph.D.  Oral 
Examinations. 

Thursday,  March  30 

D.  M.  Page,  Department  of  History. 
“Canadians  and  the  League  of  Nations  Be- 
fore the  Manchurian  Crisis”.  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  D.  G.  Creighton.  Room  107, 
16  Hart  House  Circle.  11  a.m. 

R.  C.  Bignell,  Department  of  Astronomy. 
“Polarization  of  Extragalactic  Radio  Sources 
at  Centimeter  Wavelengths”.  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  E.  R.  Seaquist.  Room  108, 
16  Hart  House  Circle.  10  a.m. 

Monday,  April  3 

W.  T.  Gordon,  Department  of  French. 
“A  Critical  Survey  of  Theories  in  Structural 
Semantics”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  H.  G. 
Schogt.  Room  107,  16  Hart  House  Circle. 
10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  April  4 

J.  Endrenyi,  Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering.  “Reliability  Evaluation  of  Re- 
pairable Systems  with  Applications  in  Elec- 
tric Power  System  Studies”.  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  J.  A.  Buzacott.  Room  108, 
16  Hart  House  Circle.  10  a.m. 

Thursday,  April  6 

T.  R.  Lien,  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering.  “A  Study  of  Thermodynamic 
Excess  Functions  of  Alcohol  Solutions  by 
IR  Spectroscopy:  Application  to  Chemical 
Solution  Theory”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
R.  W.  Missen.  Room  201,  65  St.  George  St. 

2 p.m. 

Friday,  April  7 

Mrs.  A.  DeWindt,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies.  “Society  and  Change  in  a Four- 
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Social  Sciences:  Anthropology,  Geo- 
graphy, Political  Economy,  Sociology 

Physical  Sciences:  Astronomy,  Chem- 
istry, Computer  Science,  Geology,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics 

Life  Sciences:  Botany,  Psychology, 
Zoology 

Nomination  forms  can  also  be  ob- 
tained through  Departmental  and  Regis- 
trars’ offices,  or  from  the  Faculty  Office. 
Completed  nomination  forms  must  be 
returned  to  the  Faculty  Office,  Room 
1006,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  prior  to  4 
p.m.  on  April  7,  1972,  to  be  valid.  Vot- 
ing will  be  by  mailed  ballot.  Enquiries 
regarding  this  election  may  be  directed 
to  928-2465,  928-3389  or  928-3392. 


overseas,  and  they  were  always  on  hand 
to  help.  In  fact,  no  staff  member  has 
ever  declined  a request  from  us  for  ad- 
vice or  assistance.” 

Mrs.  Riddell  recalled  how  the  great 
support  given  to  the  Centre  by  the 
Rotary  Clubs  of  Greater  Toronto  came 
about.  In  1958  Rotary  asked  to  receive 
copies  of  Mrs.  Riddell’s  annual  report 
each  year.  In  one  of  them  Mrs.  Riddell 
wrote  that  she  hoped  some  day  the 
overseas  students  might  have  a proper, 
permanent  base  on  campus.  Rotary 
wanted  to  know  more  about  this,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  welcomed  to  their 
regular  meetings  a series  of  students  and 
staff  members  who  told  the  Rotarians 
about  the  work  being  done.  Bit  by  bit 
the  Rotary  Clubs  raised  funds,  which 
were  a major  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  renovating  Cumberland  House 
for  use  as  the  International  Student 
Centre. 

Under  the  direction  of  Eric  McKee, 
acting  director  since  her  retirement  from 
the  position  nearly  a year  ago,  the  ISC 
will  continue  to  prosper  and  to  grow  in 
value  to  the  entire  University  commu- 
nity, Mrs.  Riddell  is  confident.  “The 
important  thing  for  all  of  us  in  this  work 
has  been  the  meeting  of  people,  the 
development  of  meaningful  relationships 
with  them,  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves in  a new  and  different  environ- 
ment. As  long  as  ISC  remains  a ‘people’ 
centre,  it  will  fulfill  its  true  purpose.” 

Victoria  needs  directors 
for  ’73  musical  production 

The  Victoria  College  Music  Club  re- 
quires a director,  musical  director  and 
choreographer  for  its  major  musical  pro- 
duction in  February,  1973.  Anyone  in- 
terested, please  contact  Janet  Murray, 
483-7433. 

Orals 

teenth  Century  English  Village:  King’s 

Ripton  1275-1400”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
A.  Raftis.  Room  108,  16  Hart  House  Circle. 
2 p.m. 

J.  A.  Eagle,  Department  of  History.  “Sir 
Robert  Borden  and  the  Railway  Problem  in 
Canadian  Politics,  1911-1920”.  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  D.  G.  Creighton.  Room  108, 
16  Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Graduate  Studies 
divisional  meetings 

All  members  of  the  graduate  faculty 
of  each  division  in  the  School  of  Grad- 
uate Studies,  and  all  graduate  students 
enrolled  in  the  departments,  centres  and 
institutes  constituting  the  division,  may 
take  part  in  these  Divisional  meetings, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, Simcoe  Hall: 

Division  I (The  Humanities):  Wed- 
nesday, April  12,  at  10  a.m. 

Division  II  (The  Social  Sciences): 
Thursday,  April  13,  at  10  a.m. 

Division  III  (The  Physical  Sciences): 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  2 p.m. 

Division  IV  (The  Life  Sciences): 
Wednesday,  April  12,  at  2 p.m. 

The  agenda  for  each  meeting  will  in- 
clude: Report  of  the  Dean;  Report  of 
the  Associate  Dean;  Report  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  and  other  business. 


Mrs  R G Riddell  is  leaving  ISC 


